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ROYAL CROWN COLA TALKING ¢ 


f ’ bulldozer on a new West Coast airfield. Mike has the 
0 *“*know to keep that “Cat’’ on the double-quick. 
‘ And the ‘‘know how’’ that sends him to the cooler for 


a moment of relaxation with me when he gets a recess. 


Me Introduce 2 redhead named Susy. Slender. Sweet. Meet a Little Guy named Charlie. Tough. And smart. 
nd determined. Spots planes in Virginia. Her “‘know That’s the way the Navy picks a submarine torpedoman. 


Charlie’s been on a practice run. Testing out his “‘know 
nd it covers the “know how’ that the quick way to how”’ by firing ‘‘water slugs.”’ Back ashore, he’ll use an- 
relax is to reach for me when her watch is over. other “know how”. . . the way to get a lift with me. 


That's the “Know How” my Friends Have . . . the skill to do 
their jobs and the shrewd American understanding that 
one relaxed moment makes working and fighting easier. 
When they call for me, they find the same best-by- 
taste-test quality I had in pre-war days. That takes 
‘*know how,” too . . .“‘know that makes quality 
come first every time. As a result, there may be less 
of me to go around occasionally. But every bottle 
you do get will continue to be the cola that’s = #*%*, 
still best by taste-test— Royal Crown Cola. Se 


TAKE TIME OUT FOR A “QUICK-UP” WITH 


This Is My Friend ‘Tony. Hxpert shoemaker. Sews and ROYAL CROWN COLA 
stitches paratroop boots with the “know how” that Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, J 
comes from years of experience. And from. years of ex- by .. 
® perience, Tony’s “‘know how’’ also includes one of my Best Taste Test: 
pala boliicg when it's time for his regular recess. BUY MORE U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS TODAY 
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INFORMATIVE TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 


Section of Chemigum- 
lined fuel oil hose used 
in loading tankers 


No, America was not asleep 
on SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


T seems to be a somewhat common impres- 
‘ sion that up to Pearl Harbor synthetic 
rubber manufacture was a Nazi-controlled 
monopoly; that America was asleep to its 
possibilities until our natural rubber sources 
were lost. 


The truth is, as early as 1927 Goodyear 
chemists had developed a synthetic very 
similar to natural rubber in structure and 
properties. This process was patented in both 
the United States and Great Britain. 


Nearly two years before the war began in 
Europe we had advanced the art of synthesiz- 
ing rubber to the point where tires made with 
our product, now called Chemigum, actually 
outwore those made with the best natural 
rubber. But the high cost of producing 
Chemigum at that time made the price of 
these tires prohibitive. 


Nevertheless, Good- 
year proceeded to 
-build America’s first 
complete plant for 
producing synthetic 
rubber of this type, 
and began the commercial manufacture 
of Chemigum for certain industrial uses 
where its impermeability to solvents 


makes it vastly superior to natural rubber. 


Since 1938 we have made large quantities of 
fuel oil and gasoline hose, pipe line connec- 
tions, gaskets, printers’ rollers and press 
blankets with Chemigum. In 1940 we added 
bullet-puncture-sealing linings for gasoline 
tanks and numerous other items for war- 
planes. 


When America went to war our entire facili- 
ties were immediately devoted to producing 
for our armed forces many needs that had 
previously been built with natural rubber. 
Large new plants since built as part of the 
government’s war program are now provid- 
ing synthetic rubber in a steadily increasing 
quantity for a wide variety of military uses. 


This rapid wartime expansion is bringing 
about new low-cost methods of producing 
synthetic rubber 
which, combined 
with our twenty 
years’ experience in 
developing synthe- 
tics, assures America 
of high-quality tires and other rubber goods 
at reasonable prices—as soon as production 
capacity exceeds military demands. 


Chemigum— T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
: 


a von HINDENBURG was a profes- 
sional soldier with little taste for poli- 
tics—and little love for the upstart 
paperhanger whom he had to accept as 
Chancellor. 


After the last war, the shrewd old 
Prussian put his finger on one prime 
reason for Germany's defeat, with these 
words: “America’s brilliant, if pitiless, 
war industry had entered the service of 
patriotism and had not failed it... . 
They understood war.” 

Now history is repeating itself for 
Hindenburg’s successor! America’s war 
industry again is pouring out planes, 


tanks and guns — meeting production 
goals that seemed fantastic at first. 
Back of this fast-growing military 
power is electric power—far more power 
than Hitler and all his henchmen have 
—turning the machines that turn out 


everything from bullets to battleships. 
Behind the great bulk of this power 
are the electric companies under expe- 
rienced business management — doing 
their job right around the clock and the 


-calendar — delivering electric power in 


increasing, incredible quantities! 
And back of it all, of course, is the 
American way of life at work — where 


free men are encouraged to invent, in- 
vest, produce, and everybody benefits— 
a way of life the little rabble-rousing, 
rug-biting dictator will never understand 
—until at last, perhaps, in some shadowy 
hereafter, he hears his old commander 
mutter: “I told you so.” 
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National Steel Corporation’s program to meet war 
demands for steel began more than a year before Pearl 
Harbor. It has extended at record-breaking speed, and 
as a result, iron and steel capacity of National Steel 


Corporation has been substantially increased. 


Steel for guns, for tanks, for shells, for airplanes, 
for ships, for bombs, for all the other weapons of 
War—and Victory—is being produced by the operat- 
ing division of National Steel at greatly accelerated 
tempo. More steel—better steel—than ever before. 
Steel that meets the strictest quality requirements laid 


down for vital war material. Steel that keeps our war 


industries operating at peak capacities. that Steel 
finds its way, quickly, into materials and munitions 
to insure a decisive Victory and a sure preservation of 


our own American way of life. 


Owning and Operating: 
Weirton Steel Company—Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation 
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ENIGMATIC 1943 


Here are the developments that promise 
to mold the shape of the new year. 


T° a war as grave in its implica- 
tions as is the present one—for 
it not only engages our total strength 
and resources, but has enveloped in 
its vicious fold almost the whole 
world—it is not possible dogmatically 
to predict what its full effect will be 
upon our economic fabric for a year. 

We all realize, however, that the 
future of our civilization hangs on 
the ultimate result of this conflict. 
While this battle rages, there will 
emerge unpredictable and imponder- 
able situations which are now con- 
cealed from our vision and for that 
reason cannot be prejudged. 

When facing such uncertainties we 
would be on much safer ground, in 
essaying to penetrate the veil behind 
which much of 1943 is concealed, to 
regard it as an enigmatic year. We 
will have to digest the events as they 
turn up, but we know this much, 
that the country’s digestive organism 
is in the best condition to do so since 
the outbreak of the war. 


HOPEFUL DEVELOPMENTS 


Yet with all these perplexities con- 
fronting the new year there emerge 
some probable developments that raise 
high our hopes that our ultimate vic- 
tory is but a question of time. We 
cannot tell exactly when that hour 
will come, but we know that it is a 
certainty. 

Only a year ago the Allied Na- 
tions were taking it on the chin on 
all fronts. Gloom and doubt hung 
over us like a heavy pall. The myth 
of Germany’s invincibility had not 
been exposed. It remained for Rus- 
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sia’s heroic army to explode it. Japan 
seemed to be getting the Pacific firmly 
in her grasp and Australia appeared 
in danger of early invasion. Only un- 
conquerable China still stood in the 
breach despite her gruelling five years 
of war, keeping the enemy at bay. 
Over the hot sands of Libya Rom- 
mel was throwing back the British 
Eighth Army almost to the gates of 
Alexandria, and had he succceeded 
there would have opened a route to 
India and a possible junction with 
the Nipponese forces. Most of Europe 
on the other hand was still in Hitler’s 
clutches. 


PENDULUM SWINGS 


In the first half of 1942 the over- 
all war picture was indeed painted 
with drab pigment. Everywhere the 
Allies were on the defensive; then 
the situation began to change. The 
courage and initiative of our armed 
forces backed by our great produc- 
tive facilities began to assert them- 
selves. We turned from our defensive 
strategy to a campaign of offensive, 
and it has since been going forward 
with increasing momentum. On all 
sides now it is our enemies who 
have been caught in their own tracks 
and are battling for their existence. 
From a military standpoint the out- 
look for 1943 is indeed bright; but 
the conspiracy of the three dictators 
to rule the world must be completely 
annihilated. Whether this can be 
accomplished in this short space of 
12 months still remains in the lap 
of uncertainty, for our foes are 
tough ones. 


Finfoto 


A factor which must be playing an 
important role, and which for the 
Allied nations has been a silent but 
powerful ally, is attrition. Four years 
of war must have seriously impaired 
the efficiency of Germany and Italy 
and eruded their powerful military 
miachines, and now that victory be- 
comes more and more remote, it 
must be affecting the morale of their 
people. It can happen, as it did in 
the last World War, that Germany 
will suddenly crack under the grind- 
ing forces of attrition. 

Though first and uppermost in im- 
portance in shaping the outlook, the 
war is not the only enigma 1943 
will have to evaluate. There is our 
home front also to consider and here 
arises the imponderable question, 
how well fortified is it to withstand 
unfavorable developments for which 
it must always be prepared? Here 
we deal with the unpredictable psy- 
chology of the public mind. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


As early as it is, there have begun 
to appear estimates of our probable 
national income for 1943, with Jesse 
Jones placing the figure (in terms of 
production) at $135 billion—a rise of 
some $18 billion over that estimated 
for 1942. Only about $60 billion of 
that figure, however, represents the 
volume of goods that promises to be 
available to the civilian population. 
The latter figure compares with an 
expected $110 billion income for in- 
dividuals alone, thus apparently leav- 
ing around $50 billion and no goods 
on which to spend it. Of course, in- 


dividual income taxes will take a sig- 
nificant portion, and it is hoped that 
around $15 billion will go into War 
Bonds during the year. But even 
after allowances for such factors, 
there still will be billions left in the 
hands of individuals. A considerable 
part of such surplus is expected to 
find its way into property of one 
sort or another. 

What the amount of our taxes 
will be and how they will be levied 
will undoubtedly play an important 
role during the year. The consensus 
is they will undergo a further in- 
crease, for the nation will need more 
funds as the war expands. With in- 
creases generally expected, the im- 
pact of these larger levies may be 
softened. 

But this is not the entire tax story. 
It is certain that new proposals will 
receive much more intensive study 
in Congress than any previous mea- 
sure, now that it is growing clear 
that corporation taxes and assess- 


1942 BROUGHT 


enry Adams, the historian, 

dramatized the remarkable 
scientific and technological progress 
of the last half of the 19th Century: 
“The American boy of 1854 stood 
nearer the year 1 than the year 1900.” 
Yet it is actually since 1900 that we 
have the practical automobile, air- 
plane, radio, cinema, incandescent 
bulb and numerous household appli- 
ances that have proven boons to 
womenkind. 


WAR DEMANDS 


That “necessity is the mother of 
invention” explains the “large fami- 
lies” of inventions born of the neces- 
sities of any war, and the unusual 
inventive fecundity of the especially 
vital necessities of this global war 
for very survival. 

Invention means a lot more than 
the development of a new “gadget.” 
In the case of the automobile, for ex- 
ample, it was not so much the original 
idea of mounting an engine on a 
wagon for self-propulsion, as it was 
the long series of improvements to 
the article itself and in produc- 
tion methods whereby its cost finally 
was brought within the means of the 
average man—all broadly inventions 


for 


What the New Budget 
Means to the Market 


Better Outlook for 
New York Bank Shares? 


ments against so-called concentrated 
wealth are already at the point of 
diminishing returns. Another truth 
that is percolating into the minds of 
our legislators is that our corpora- 
tions are not controlled by bloated 
capitalists, but are owned by millions 
of investors all over the country. 
Moreover, there appears no inclina- 
tion in Congress to push the tax load 
to a point which would break the back 
of our economic structure. If we are 


te forge ahead it is essential that we 
keep the tax structure sound. 

New sources for taxes must be 
found, and one of them is very likely 
to be a sales tax. Congress is also 
likely to adopt some form of pay-as- 
you-go principle, patterned either on 
the Ruml plan or some measure simi- 
lar to it, for the idea is growing in 
public favor. 

Congress probably will have much 
more to say about tax details than 
ever before. Even the last session 
showed a rebellious tendency against 
being pulled around by the nose by 
the Treasury. And the new Congress 
promises to possess an even more 
conservative mood. 

While the Democratic Party still 
retains a Congressional majority it 
is a slim one, and even here what 
looks like control may be but a fiction, 
for included are many southern Sen- 
ators and Representatives who already 
have shown tendencies toward con- 

(Please turn to page 37) 


MANY NEW PRODUCTS 


—that gave us today’s normally use- 
ful, convenient and pleasure-giving 
vehicle. 

War creates scarcities even in a 
land so wealthy in resources as our 
own, and even in some of those raw 
materials normally considered most 
abundant at home. Since war never- 
theless has an insatiable appetite for 
armaments, munitions and supplies, 
these scarcities must be made up. 

Therein lie the foundations of new 
industries +in substitutes and syn- 
thetics. In this category might be 
cited synthetic rubbers and chemicals, 
plastics of many raw materials, “‘light”’ 
metals (such as aluminum and mag- 
nesium), “emergency alternate” al- 
loys, plywoods, other wood materials, 
glass, rayon and nylon. Note that 
there is nothing new about most of 
these materials but their war applica- 
tions and volumes, which, through 
lowering costs, may open permanent 
new markets. 

Scarcities born of war may be 
other than material. In manpower, 
they have greatly advanced manufac- 
turing and processing machines and 
methods, cutting costs both by de- 
sign and coincidence, in many in- 
dustries where that one factor may 


yield future prosperity. In transpor- 
tation facilities, they have resulted 
in new methods of loading and pack- 
ing, and have given new stature and 
probable post-war importance to de- 
hydration of food products. In the 
latter instance, they also have driven 
the laboratory scientists to intensive 
new efforts at correcting former 
dietary and taste deficiencies. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft manufacturing and airline 
transportation are examples of other 
established industries which have ad- 
vanced technologically and otherwise 
by many peacetime years under the 
urgencies of war, and in any normal 
year to come should operate on a 
much vaster scale than in the best 
of the prewar era. Electronics, new 
only in name, also has made rapid 
strides under war stimulus. 

Meanwhile, many of the wartime 
achievements of research laboratories 
into which industry, privately en- 
dowed institutions and government 
agencies have poured hundreds of 
millions of dollars, are of a wholly or 
partially secret nature in time of war, 
but may prove prolific of new post- 
war products and industries. 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
MEETS THE TEST 


By George H. Dimon 


welve weeks before the attack 

on Pearl Harbor, the Federal 
Power Commission issued a report 
criticizing the private utility industry 
for underestimating future require- 
ments of electric power. According 
to the FPC forecasts, the danger 
existed that serious power shortages 
would develop, particularly in those 
areas producing war materials. 


WAR COSTS 


In September, 1941, the Federal 
Government was making expendi- 
tures on national defense at the rate 
of $1.3 billion a month. The Treasury 
statement for December, 1942, shows 
total expenditures on war activities 
of about $5.8 billion. While these 
two figures are subject to qualifica- 
tions when taken as a gauge of the 
rate’ of increase in industrial produc- 
tion for war, the expansion of output 
has doubtless exceeded all but the 
most imaginative projections made 
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in the early fall of 1941. Neverthe- 
less, the electric power industry is 
supplying the needs of war industries, 
and taking care of its civilian cus- 
tomers as well. 

If there was any similar tendency 
a year ago to doubt the ability of 
other branches of American industry 
to meet the demands of the war emer- 
gency, it has been dispelled by the 
record of achievement in 1942 and 
the clear indications of more miracles 
of production in the current year. 
The volume of output of many types 
of war materials comes under the 
heading of military secrets although 
some figures are released occasionally 
by the Office of War Information. 
Production estimates announced in 
December by the OWI place the 1942 
output of airplanes at 49,000; tanks 
and self-propelled artillery, 32,000; 
anti-aircraft guns (20mm. and over), 
17,000; merchant ships, 8.2 million 
deadweight tons. 


The ability of Ameri- 
can industry to keep 
hitting the nail on the 
head in war produc- 
tion has_ established 
private  enterprise’s 
right of survival. 


Some of these records, if projected 
as production goals two or three 
years ago, would have seemed highly 
optimistic. In the third quarter of 
1940 (some months after the initia- 
tion of the major national defense 
program), production of military air- 
planes was at an annual rate of about 
12,000 units. The 1942 record was 
especially remarkable in view of the 
trend toward increasing emphasis 
upon the heavier types of planes. Last 
year the industry increased its unit 
production more than 100 per cent, 
tonnage production 300 per cent, and 
aircraft engine horsepower 240 per 
cent. Among the other remarkable 
gains last year were increases (over 
1941) amounting to five times the 
merchant shipping tonnage, two and 
three-quarter times the naval tonnage, 
and six and one-quarter times as 
much ordnance. 

A comprehensive picture of the 
trends in war output is given by the 
WPB Index of Munitions Produc- 
tion, covering ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, ammunition and all field equip- 
ment. This index (with a base of 
November 1941=100) was around 
150 early in 1942. It crossed 350 in 
September and probably closed 1942 
around 400. 


COOPERATION FIRST 


The achievements of industry in 
supplying the materials of war re- 
flect the sum of many qualities— 
notably cooperation and American 
“know-how’’. Cooperation with the 
armed forces and among .the various 
divisions of industrial enterprise, has. 
been excellent. It started long be- 
fore the war when many key plants. 
accepted “educational orders’ 
munitions, and helped in the tech- 
nological development of materiel. 

Some of our most formidable 
weapons are the result of years of 
costly experimentation by private in- 
dustry. An outstanding instance is: 
the Flying Fortress type of heavy 
bomber, which Boeing Airplane 
Company has been developing and 
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improving since 1936. because ot 
heavy development costs, the com- 
pany showed either small net earn- 
ings or deficits in every year up to 
1941; the net loss of 1939 was over 
$3 million. 

In most divisions of industry other 
than aviation, the first major phase 
of expansion started in 1940, after 
adoption of the enlarged national de- 
fense program. In 1940-41, Ameri- 
can corporations gave proof of their 
ability to rush mammoth war projects 
to completion in record time. The $20 
uillion Chrysler tank plant delivered 
its first M-3 on April 23, 1941, about 
seven months after ground was 
broken, and less than nine months 
after the contract was received, Con- 
tracts for a huge duPont explosives 
plant were executed in July 1940; 
nine months later production started. 


PLANT EXPANSION 


The rapid expansion of plant ca- 
pacity continued in 1942. Awards of 
heavy engineering contracts spurted 
to a new record total of more than 
$9 billion. However, the outstanding 
accomplishment of the past year was 
the conversion of existing plants to 
war uses with amazing speed and 
efficiency. Production of most types 
of civilian durable goods ceased in 
the months February—June, 1942. 
The plant facilities thus released 
were, in most instances, fully con- 
verted to war production not later 
than the end of the third quarter. 
In the speed of the change-over, as 
well as the tooling of new plants, 
the production record of the vastly 
expanded machine tool industry de- 
serves a large share of the credit. 

The automobile industry, although 
an outstanding contributor, is only 
one of many which have been fully 
converted to war production. The en- 
gineering problems encountered in 
the radical changes in types of pro- 
duction were formidable, but numer- 
ous companies in the automobile and 
related fields are now manufactur- 
ing armaments at an annual rate of 
two to four times peak peacetime 
production. 

A large part of the automobile in- 
dustry’s share is in the manufacture 
of airplane engines and parts. The 
progress in this field would have 
been impossible had it not been for 
the close cooperation between the 
engineering staffs of the auto compa- 
nies and those of the established air- 
craft manufacturers. But the auto- 
(Please turn to page 32) 


WHAT WALL STREET 
THINKS THE MARKET 


At the request of Financial World the market 
analysts of eight leading brokerage firms set forth 
their views on the outlook. 


TAX REVISIONS FACILITATE 
EMPLOYMENT OF IDLE FUNDS 

Although proposals for the new 
increases in corporate income tax 
rates may produce some initial hesi- 
tancy in the trend of average stock 
prices, basic factors appear favor- 
able to a later resumption of the 
recovery in values which got its start 
at the end of last April. 

In addition to a predominently en- 
couraging war outlook, conservative 
political gains at the November elec- 
tions make for increased confidence 
on the part of longer term investors. 
Despite present limitations on cor- 
porate profits, representative equities 
have gained a preference over cash 
as rising living costs and heavier tax- 
ation have stimulated a search for 
new sources of personal income. 

Finally, revisions with respect to 
capital gains taxation in the Revenue 
Act of 1942 facilitate the employ- 
ment of long idle investment funds. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 


RISING PRICES AND 
GREATER ACTIVITY 
In our opinion the improving posi- 
tion and growing strength of the 
United Nations during 1943 will be 
reflected by, rising prices and greater 
activity in the securities markets. 
Edwin H, Muir, 
John Muir & Company 


CONSTRUCTIVE VIEW 
TOWARD MARKET 

The course of the war will deter- 
mine 1943 trends in social change, 
regulation, taxation, government 
financing and politics, and the course 
of these trends will determine the 
trend of the market. We cannot help 
but feel that with the enormous weight 
of the all-out war effort being made 
in this country we will win—conse- 
quently, we can take only a construc- 
tive view toward the market. 

Despite the rise that occurred in 
1942 in so-called peace issues or com- 


bination war-and-peace issues, these 
are the only groups that can intelli- 
gently be bought and held during 
1943. Here and there, some brilliantly 
managed company in the aviation 
manufacturing field may be attractive, 
but it will be the exception rather 
than the rule. 
G. M. Loeb, 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


THE BROADEST 
INFLUENCES 

There are 1,240 stock issues listed 
on the New York Stock: Exchange, 
representing many widely diversified 
groups. What their price movements 
will be this year is dependent upon a 
number of factors. The broadest in- 
fluences will probably be the perma- 
nence of existing earnings, taxes and 
their effect, and the character of the 
war news. 

Shifts from the currently favorable 
war news are unlikely to be other 
than transitory for with the growth 
of the United Nations’ magnificent 
production and striking power, ulti- 
mate victory is inevitable. However, 
when such shifts occur, repercussions 
marketwise are to be expected. 
Those with eyes to the longer future 
will doubtless utilize such occurrences 
as accumulation opportunities, 

Sam Smith 
J. S. Bache & Company 


SEVERAL FAVORABLE 
IMPLICATIONS 

Industrial production is at an all- 
time peak, and current high. levels 
should be maintained during 1943. 
Continued declines in durable con- 
sumer goods and further dislocation 
of retail trade will be offset largely 
by the further production gains of 
war materials. Common stock prices 
of early 1942 are regarded as the 
completion of a long-term decline, 
and the favorable trend of recent 
months the first stage of an import- 
ant cycle of higher equity prices. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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National Power & Light 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COME THROUGH 


Despite the strain of unprecedented power demand for 
the manufacture of munitions, the facilities of the 
industry were adequate for the test. 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


he impact of war on our electric 

utilities last year is strikingly evi- 
denced by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute’s year-end report. Based on ten 
months’ experience and two months 
of estimate, total operating revenues 
of our private power companies 
jumped about $155 million. But after 
Federal taxes were accrued, these 
companies promise to be about $55 
million worse off than they were in 
1941. They did more business last 
year, to be sure, but they did it most- 
ly for Uncle Sam. 


POWER INCREASE 


In more detail, the industries of 
this country, largely those making 
the stuff we’re shooting at the Ger- 
mans and the Japs, increased their 
power consumption in 1942 by about 
12. billion kilowatt-hours. That’s 
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about 16 per cent more than they 
used in 1941. But you and I weren’t 
pikers, either. Even if we couldn’t 
buy new iceboxes, vacuum sweepers 
or electric cookers last year, or any 
of those other power-consuming de- 
vices, we managed to use 7.5 per cent 
more electricity in our homes than 
we did the year before. That’s not 
bad for folks who pay plenty of taxes, 
buy War Bonds with at least 10 per 
cent of our salary and stand these 
fancy grocery prices. - 

In fact, only one class of electric 
consumers fell down on the job last 
year, and we can forgive them. Be- 
cause of dim-outs and black-outs, our 
cities and counties didn’t use as much 
current last year lighting their streets 
and roads as they did the year be- 
fore. But that meant about as much 
to our electric power and light in- 


dustry as a flea-bite would mean to 
an elephant. At best, this use of elec- 
tricity never totalled more than 2 per 
cent of national consumption. 

But last year’s consumption proved 
something more. It demonstrated, be- 
yond question, that no power short- 
age is likely to face this country, no 
matter how long the war lasts. And 
this despite political claims to the 
contrary. Here’s the reason: None 
of you ever telephones his electric 
utility when you want to turn on 


your lights, or use your vacuum 


sweeper. You just give the switch 
a flip—and raise merry cain if the 
power isn’t there. That’s the reason 
your electric utility always must have 
more power than you'll ever use— 
must have a few extra dynamos on 
the side-lines, just in case you run a 
whizzer on them. 


1943 EXPANSION 


Well, in 1942, the sum of your 
noncoincidental peak demands for 
power totaled the neat sum of 
37 million kilowatts—about 5 per 
cent more than a year earlier— 

(Please turn to page 40) 


NVESTORS_ must recognize 

that directly or indirectly and to 
greater or less degree, all industries 
are vitally affected by the abnormal 
military exigencies and _ strained 
emergency economy of war—them- 
selves varying with the course of 
military developments. No claim is 
made to mystic prevision as to the 
exact duration or course of hostili- 
ties, even though no opinion is now 
tenable that fails to envision ultimate 
victory. These forecasts are based 
upon the balance of informed opinion 
that we will continue at war through- 
out 1943 and particularly, under pres- 
ent Allied strategy, in the Far East. 
Of course, an unexpectedly sudden 
conclusion of the European phase 
would itself materially affect the na- 
ture and scale of military require- 
ments, in men as well as munitions, 
and the severity of the civilian econ- 
omy. Political and economic uncer- 
tainties in the post-war world also 
must be reckoned with. 


Railroads: 


Further expan- 
sion in agricultural 
and industrial pro- 
duction in 1943 
promises another all-time record in 
railroad traffic. Measured in terms of 
ton-miles, the gain in freight volume 
over 1942 is expected to be between 
10 and 15 per cent, and passenger 
traffic will probably increase in about 
the same ratio. Nevertheless, earn- 
ings are almost certain to show some 
decline. The ICC’s recent decision in 
the Texas intrastate rate case points 
to denial of the OPA’s petition for 
cancellation of the 1942 freight rate 


and passenger fare increases, but 
operating expenses and taxes will 
rise, more than offsetting the indi- 
cated rise in gross revenues. Never- 
theless aggregate earnings, although 
below the 1942 record of about $1 
billion, should substantially exceed 
the net income of any other year 
since 1929, and financial positions 
will show further improvement, fa- 
cilitating large debt retirements and 
leading—in some cases—to larger 
dividends. 


Textiles: 


The textile in- 
dustry is being 
called upon to 
clothe the world’s 
best equipped fighting force, of from 
seven to ten million men, and this 
combined with the needs of a civilian 
population with rapidly expanding 
purchasing power insures a sustained 
high demand for the duration. There 
will, however, be some _ variations 
among the different branches of the 
industry, reflecting availability of raw 


' materials and government allotments. 


No scarcity is in sight for cotton and 
production is limited only by available 
labor and machinery. Wool and rayon 
supplies are sufficient to cover all mili- 
tary needs, but the civilian population 
will have to get along with less, In 
1943 the industry will have a ready 
market for all it can produce, but the 
earnings outlook is less encouraging 
because of the small profit margins on 
government contracts and the heavier 
tax burden. Overcapacity in propor- 
tion to peacetime needs and resulting 
keen competition becloud the longer 
term prospects. 


Autos: 


The thorough- 
ness and rapidity 
of its transition 
from huge peace- 
time to even vaster war production 
was perhaps this industry’s all-time 
greatest miracle. All major entities 
and a surprisingly large proportion 
of the formerly struggling companies 
face 1943 with prospects that from 
twice to four times normal capacities 
will be taxed for the duration, given 
ample materials and manpower. 
Profit margins on government busi- 
ness are lower than normal for the 
stronger units, satisfactory for the 
others. Volume already is holding 
earnings up to reasonable levels de- 
spite high taxes, and may raise 1943 
results. Peace will bring a reversal 
of the transition, probably with some 
delay for redesigning, retooling, 


accumulating parts, assembling and 
distributing ; but present restrictions 
are accumulating an enormous post- 
war demand. 


Auto Parts: 


Original equip- 
ment business, with 
the exception of a 
small volume for 
military vehicles, is out for the dura- 
tion, but the manufacture of replace- 
ments parts will be fairly well main- 
tained. First quarter production for 
passenger cars and light trucks is 
limited to 70 per cent of average sales 
for the fomr quarters of 1941. The 
volume of war work, which increased 
tremendously in 1942, should be well 
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maintained in 1943 despite some can- 
cellations. A large part of the indus- 
try is engaged in sub-contracting and 
is heavily represented in work on 
tank, gun and ammunition parts— 
divisions of ordnance where the 
trend is currently toward curtail- 
ment, On the other hand, many com- 
panies are important participants in 
aircraft manufacture which is slated 
for great further expansion. Profit 
records will vary, depending upon 
the positions of individual companies 
in the war economy, but the showing 
for the industry as a whole should 
be good, despite heavy taxes and con- 
tract renegotiations. 


Rubbers: 


Entering 1943 
using less than 10 
per cent synthetic 
rubber, the indus- 
try expects to be using less than 10 
per cent natural rubber by the end 
of the year. Progress in synthetic 
production has lagged mainly because 
of demands for aviation gasoline, 
which requires about the same refin- 
ing facilities as butadiene. The in- 
dustry expects its transition period to 
develop many unforeseen problems 
and difficulties, but is. confident of 
meeting scheduled demands for tires, 
rubber boats, blimps and other prod- 
ucts, though little will be left for 
civilians aside from increased alloca- 
tions of tires. Passenger tire output is 
forecast as 30 million against 13.7 
million last year ; truck tires as equal- 
ling the 1942 outturn of 12 million. 
The rise in general business should 
help sustain industry earnings around 
1942 levels despite higher taxes, labor 
costs and contract renegotiations. 
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Aircraft: 


Military require- 
- ments will of course 
' continue to be the 

major operating 
fener for the aircraft manufacturing 
division of the industry for 1943. 
Reflecting increased productive facili- 
ties plus the huge order backlogs on 
the industry’s books, gross revenues 
will continue at high levels for the 
duration. But profits will depend to 
an important degree upon taxes and 
the ultimate outcome of contract re- 
negotiation action, and the longer 
term prospect is that of a war-ex- 
panded industry facing sharp post- 
war contraction of demand. So far as 
the transport division is concerned, 
during the war period, military requi- 
sitioning of commercial transport 


planes and curtailment of their regu-- 


lar flying schedules will magnify the 
effects upon earnings of heavier taxes 
and lower mail pay rates. Post-war 
outlook for air transport is for speedy 
resumption of long term growth. 


Movies: 


Spurred by in- 
creased purchasing 
power, particularly 
in the lower brack- 
ets, movie attendance will continue at 
record levels in 1943 with admission 
prices trending further upward. The 
expanding patronage has provided 
the opportunity to eliminate extra- 
neous lures, such as Bank Nite, 
Bingo and free dishes, and has paved 
the way for a gradual return to the 
single-feature policy in neighborhood 


Finfoto 


as well as first run theatres. The 
drift away from double billings comes 
at a time when the industry is being 
forced to reduce production because 
of restrictions on raw film, and short- 
ages of both materials and manpower 
—this year’s plans call for more “A” 
pictures at the expense of the num- 
ber of “B” features. Favorable de- 
velopments, including the release of 
frozen British funds, the $25,000 
ceiling of salaries and the limitation 
on cost of sets, will be offset in part 
by increased taxes for the duration. 
Post-war prospects may be regarded 
as better than average, despite the re- 
vival of competition of other forms 
of amusement—all-Technicolor fea- 
tures, third-dimensional films and 
theatre television should help to 
maintain patronage. 


Papers: 


Loss of labor to 
war industries con- 
tinues to limit raw 
material supplies 
for the paper industry and its pros- 
pects under the war economy are not 
impressive. Paper consumption by 
newspapers and magazines has been 
cut to 90 per cent of recent levels. 
Although production of specialty 
papers and heavy wrapping papers 
necessary for packaging war materials 
will be maintained at high levels, 
over-all volume is expected to be 
under 1942 levels. Additionally, price 
ceilings and taxes suggest a further 
narrowing of profit margins and earn- 
ings will probably run under year- 
earlier levels. Presumably, the post- 
war period will find a revival of 
foreign competition. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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LOOKING FOR BARGAINS 
AMONG 1942 LAGGARDS? 


Many issues apparently over-discounted adverse pos- 
sibilities in 1942 and may now be considered for 
enhancement, for income, or both. 


here are usually good reasons why 

certain stocks either tend to lag 
behind in a general market rise or 
decline in a period when the general 
market averages are marking time. 
Consequently it is unwise to judge 
the attractiveness of a particular issue 
solely on the basis of price action 
without regard to other pertinent 
factors. 

The closing months of last year 
were characterized by new highs 
daily among a broad group of stocks. 
A majority of issues closed the year 
with gains over the final prices of 
the previous year. But there were 
many others which for various rea- 
sans showed declines. Although a 
number of these showed substantial 
recoveries from the lows of the year, 
final quotations were still below year- 
earlier levels. In some instances the 
element of discount appears to have 
been overdone. 

The FrnancraL Wor tp staff has 
made a survey of those issues which 
closed the year showing a loss. From 
this list have been selected the issues 


Two Laggard Groups 


“War-Peace” Group 


Closing 
Price Decline 

Stock 1942 in 1942 
American Smelting ....... 37 
Bendix Aviation ........... 34 5% 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 56% 8% 
134% 8% 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 35% 2% 
Gen. Amer. Transp......... 37% 3% 
Harbison-Walker ......... 13% 1% 
Louisville & Nash. R.R..... 60 5% 
Mack Tracks 28 7% 
Timken-Detroit Axle ...... 28% 4% 
“Peace” Group 
Atlantic Refining ......... 183% 4 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 93 23% 
Bristol-Myers ............. 38 3 
Cinett, Peabody 34 1% 


MacAndrews & Forbes.... 20 1% 


which, taking into account the fac- 
tors responsible for their relatively 
poor market action, appear among 
the most attractively priced in rela- 
tion to average earnings and divi- 
dends over a long period, established 
trade positions, managements and 
long term prospects. 

These are presented in two groups: 
“war-peace” stocks and “peace” 
stocks. The former group consists of 
issues which should not only con- 


tinue to do well in a war economy 
but which have also displayed sub- 
stantial earning power in more nor- 
mal times. Prevailing prices are well 
below the best recorded in other 
years. Although of the cyclical type 
of equity, they may be considered for 
inclusion in portfolios stressing capi- 
tal enhancement. 

The “peace” group consists of is- 
sues which have derived little or no 
benefit from war-stimulated produc- 
tion and in a number of instances 
have been adversely affected by war 
conditions. These are all relatively 
stable earners in peace time, but un- 
der high war taxes, profits have suf- 
fered because of inability to expand 
volumes sufficiently. However, longer 
term prospects are favorable and the 
return to a peace economy would be 
definitely advantageous. Selections 
from this category may be made 
largely for income purposes, although 
enhancement possibilities of a longer 
term character are not lacking. 


LAST YEAR’S ADVICES— 
WHAT ABOUT THEM NOW: 


Profits should be taken on seven issues recommended 
in the same month last year. The first of a regular 
monthly check-up of year-ago advices. 


t is the custom of all men to look 

into the past, to study the results 
of early actions or to seek an ex- 
planation for current happenings; to 
gauge the extent of their progress, or 
to determine what mistakes may have 
been made in order that they may be 
avoided in future. It is not an occa- 
sional custom; it is a habit, if the 
word habit can be applied to an ac- 
tion common to all. Out of the ex- 
periences of the past men construct 
the foundations for success in the 
future. 

Naturally it is gratifying when one 
looks back to find that time has 
proven the soundness of one’s judg- 
ment, to observe that situations have 
worked out along expected lines. 
Particularly is it satisfying to find, 
as we enter 1943, that the suggestions 
made to investors by FINANCIAL 
tp just a year ago demonstrate 
again the high percentage of accu- 


racy that attaches to our recommen- 
dations, for they were made with a 
view to assisting the investor to con- 
serve his capital while obtaining a 
reasonable return; they were not 
formulated with a view to taking ad- 
vantage of day-to-day changes in the 
technical market position, or for 
making, as the term is, “a quick turn 
in the market.” Advices of that type 
are, and must be, 90 per cent guess- 
work. 

In January of last year 32 outright 
recommendations were made in the 
four issues published in that month. 
On the basis of year-end prices the 
selections show an accuracy ratio of 
more than 5-to-l, although these 
prices in a number of instances re- 
flected temporary market easiness re- 
sulting from last-minute transactions 
for income-tax purposes. Altogether 
the 32 issues showed advances total- 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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The military and eco- 
nomic armor of the 
Axis powers is show- 
ing the wear and tear 


of 40 months of war. 


anpower for the industrial ma- 
M chinery and the armed forces, 
raw materials to keep the plants go- 
ing and forge the weapons, food to 
sustain the civil population and the 
fighter at the front, transportation 
facilities to carry men, weapons and 
food to the places where they are 
needed, and—last but not least—the 
spirit and moral stamina of the soldier 
and the people at home, these are the 
chief factors which will determine the 
outcome of this global war. 

The beginning of 1943 sees the 
United Nations gaining in all these 
resources while our enemies are defi- 
nitely on the downgrade. This is 
clearly evidenced by the fact that 
the military initiative is today com- 
pletely on the side of the United 
Nations. 

Regarding military strength the 
potential manpower of the United 
Nations is placed at more than twice 
that of the Axis countries and their 
satellites. Furthermore, the Axis 
armies, especially the Reichswehr, 
have lost their best troops in forty 
months of fighting on various fronts. 
Extraordinarily heavy have been the 
casualties in Russia where the myth 
of the invincibility of the German 
Army has been definitely shattered. 
Conservative estimates place the 
casualties of the Axis powers in 
Russia alone at between 3 and 4 mil- 
lion—in all probability they are 
higher. 


PROGRAM DISTURBED 


The increasing need of the Nazi 
armies to make up for the losses in 
manpower has seriously disturbed 
Germany’s industrial program, which 
has suffered for several years from 
labor shortages. To relieve this situa- 
tion more war prisoners are being 
used and labor from the conquered 
nations has been “invited” to work in 
German factories. Likewise German 
women have been drafted on an un- 
precedented scale for war work in 
industrial plants. 
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THE AXIS’ SANDS 
ARE RUNNING OUT 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


But this system has greatly in- 
creased the number of accidents and 
acts of sabotage. Reports have it 
that, in the aggregate, one “super- 
visor” is needed for every five ma- 
chines in Germany’s factories to keep 
sabotage at a minimum. No wonder 
that under such conditions the effi- 
ciency of the German industrial ap- 
paratus is diminishing and that the 
peak of productive volume has al- 
ready been passed. 

Because of growing scarcity of 
many strategic materials, substitutes 
have had to be used in increasing 
numbers; but with a few exceptions 
this “Ersatz” is just what the name 
implies “something less satisfactory 
replacing the real thing.” According 
to reports from various battle fronts, 
Germany’s military forces already 
show the effects of a gradual dete- 
rioration in the quality of their equip- 
ment. 

During the first two years of the 
war the Nazis succeeded in conquer- 
ing new territories which paid fat 
dividends in the form of loot of all 
kinds of material. No such opportuni- 
ties developed during 1942 and Ger- 
many had to dig deeply into its re- 
serves of strategic materials, espe- 
cially scrap iron, textiles and oil. 

Scarcity of fuel and lubricating oil 
is already responsible for many 
breakdowns in industrial plants and 


has also hampered the movement of 
the armed forces. It is true that in 
the territory held by the Nazis the 
exploitation of all possible sources 
of natural, vegetable and synthetic 
oils has been pushed to the utmost, 
but the output has been insufficient 
to satisfy the tremendous needs of 
army and industry. The present 
status of the desperate drive toward 
the Caucasian oil fields (which now 
appears to have been definitely 
stopped by the Russians) has elimi- 
nated all Nazi hope of early relief 
from this threat of a growing oil de- 
ficiency which may well hasten the 
ultimate collapse of the German mili- 
tary machine. 


SUPERHIGHWAY ERROR 


According to many experts the 
greatest error from a military point 
of view of the Nazis’ “intuitive’’ 
leader was the construction of a 
magnificent system of superhighways 
at the expense of the needs of the 
Reich’s railroads. Since liquid fuel 
and rubber are now extremely scarce 
in Germany, transportation is almost 
exclusively by rail. 

According to reports coming from 
neutral countries and from Germany 
itself the rolling stock of the Reichs- 
bahn has deteriorated greatly, as evi- 
denced by the following facts: The 
rate of breakdowns, especially for 
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freight trains, has sharply increased ; 
traveling by the civil population is 
restricted to an absolute minimum; 
“requests” for rolling stock from the 
occupied nations are growing; the 
roadbeds are in bad shape due to 
lack of maintenance; and facilities 
in neutral countries have been en- 
gaged to rebuild and repair German 
freight cars. 

The systematic bombing of Ger- 
man rail centers by the British and 
recently also by the United States air 
forces has greatly aggravated the 
transportation problem. Military ob- 
servers contend that continuance of 
such bombing will ultimately cause a 
complete breakdown of the German 
rail transportation system. How 
efficient these air raids are can best 
be judged from aerial pictures show- 
ing the effects of bombing of such 
important rail centers as Cologne, 
Duesseldorf, Hamm, Osnabrueck, 
Mainz and Nueremberg. 


FOOD PROBLEM 


While there is no starvation in 
Germany proper and while the indus- 
trial worker and the army are rela- 
tively well fed, the civil population 
suffers from the lack of necessary 
vitamins which impairs the general 
health. But among many of the con- 
quered nations real famine exists, 
especially in Poland and the Balkans 
where—according to the insane Nazi 
theory—starvation is used as a means 
to exterminate undesired “inferior 
races.” Food consumption for Poland 
and Greece in 1942 has been under 
2,000 calories a day per capita which 
is considered the limit below which 
starvation begins. 

The food shortages in the Axis- 
dominated territories have, of course, 
greatly increased the passive resis- 
tance of the populace, and the Ameri- 
can promises of ample food are a 
strong inducement to sustain and 
stimulate such opposition. This has 
the effect of binding strong German 
forces in these territories thereby 
weakening the fighting fronts. 


PRESSING QUESTION 


Will Germany soon crack inter- 
nally, as it did at the end of the first 
World War? 

This question is answered by most 
experts in the negative because of the 
strong control the Nazi party still 
holds over the civil population. As a 
point of interest in this connection, 
the writer in 1938 was told by high 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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NEW FACTORS DETERMINE 
MUNICIPAL BOND OUTLOOK 


Gasoline rationing, rising Federal tax load, other war- 
induced developments complicate prospects. 


By Byron W. Shimp 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 


A s we enter 1943, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to attempt 
to forecast the trend in municipal 
credit. In normal peace times the 
municipal credit outlook could be de- 
termined with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy by an analysis of trends in 
volume of municipal debt, in percent- 
age of tax collections, in the supply 
of and demand for municipal bonds, 
and in fundamental economic condi- 
tions. The war economy has intro- 
duced a number of other factors, 
negligible in normal times, but hav- 
ing a controlling influence during the 
war. 

Federal expenditures for the next 
twelve months are expected to exceed 
$100 billion, as compared with a nor- 
mal peacetime budget of about $10 
billion. The national debt has already 
reached $110 billion with additional 
financing to be done from time to time 
to meet some proportion of expendi- 
tures. Only a little over a year ago 
there was apprehension of Federal 
income taxes geared to a national 
debt of less than $50 billion. All this 
indicates even more crushing taxes 
than those recently enacted. 


DOUBLE SQUEEZE 


How long can the average taxpay- 
er hold out under the double squeeze 
of mounting Federal taxes on the one 
hand and the rising cost of living on 
the other? At what point will prop- 
erty tax collections, which have made 
steady improvement during the past 
five years, begin to drop off? Will 
this be offset, wholly or in part, by 
Federal expenditures or subsidies for 
the use of property for war purposes, 
and what will be the net effect on 
-municipal credit ? 

During the past decade, and par- 
ticularly during the past year, there 
was an encouraging decrease in the 
volume of bonded indebtedness of 


local taxing units. This meant a 
trend toward smaller interest charges 
and decreased local taxes. The dol- 
lar volume of new municipal issues 
sold during the year 1942 was less 
than half that of 1941, and there is 
little prospect of a greater volume 
during the war. The requirements 
of the Federal Government for war 
financing, the impossibility of obtain- 
ing construction materials for capital 
improvements, and the reluctance of 
taxpayers to vote bond issues, all 
combine to reduce the supply of new 
issues. The visible supply consists 
largely of refunding issues (and the 
possibilities of refunding operations 
are gradually becoming exhausted) 
and bonds issued to acquire existing 
utility properties. 


“GAS TAX” BONDS 


The inevitable reduction in gasoline 
tax collections has raised the question 
as to whether some refunding of early 
maturities of gasoline tax bonds will 
be required ; but the necessity for this 
type of refunding is at present rather 
remote and should not become immi- 
nent unless gasoline tax collections 
shrink more drastically than they 
have thus far. There is at present 
virtually no construction of any ex- 
cept military roads, and expenditures 
for highway maintefiance have been 
reduced to a minimum. Gasoline tax 
revenues devoted to these purposes 
should be accumulating and would 
undoubtedly be available, if needed, 
to supplement the revenues devoted 
to debt service. 

There has been some tendency dur- 
ing recent months on the part of 
larger institutional holders to liqui- 
date certain of their municipal hold- 
ings for the dual purpose of obtain- 
ing funds to buy government ‘war 
bonds and of taking profits made 

(Please turn to page 45) 
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hree years ago, the Honor Roll of 
New York Stock Exchange listed 
common stocks which had paid divi- 
dends continuously for the preceding 
decade, totaled 220. That number in- 
creased to 234 in 1941 and to 245 


Stock (Year Starting Unbroken 
Dividend Record 


last year. These stocks, together with 
a year-by-year record of the amounts 
paid, appear in the following compi- 
lation. In addition to the record over 
the 1933-1942 decade, payments 
made in the years 1929 to 1932 are 


also given. The date included in 
parenthesis after the name of each 
stock is the year in which the present 
unbroken record started. 

These issues are not, of course, 
presented as recommendations. 


): 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Abbott Laboratories (1929).................. $0.37% $0.5934 $0.621%4 $0.56 $0.50  $0.5834 $0.75 $2.07 $2.10 $1.70 $2.05 $2.15 $2.15 $1.90 
Abraham & Straus (1931)..............-... Nil Nil 0.75 1.27% 1.35 1.80 1.80 2.55 3.25 2.00 1.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 
Acme Steel (1901)........... CesetesVesaeeue ii 3.06 3.42% 2.37% 1.20 1.00 1.35 2.25 4.50 4.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 5.00 3.50 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.75 
1.33 1/3 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 1,82 1/3 2.75 3.00 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 
Allied Chemical & Dye (1921).............. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 6.00 9.00 8.00 8.00 7.00 
EI ccacnanetecacexicessesessess Nil Nil Nil Nil 1.25 0.25 0.12% 1.00 1.50 0.62% 0.50 0.80 1.10 1.00 
Amerada Petroleum (1922).................. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
American Brake Shoe (1902)................ 2.20 2.40 2.20 0.85 0.60 0.80 1.25 2.60 3.40 1.00 1.25 2.10 2.20 1.70 
4.25 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 
American Chicle (1928) ......ccccsscsscecees 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.50 7.00 5.50 6.25 6.50 6.00 5.00 
American-Hawaiian S. S. (1929)............. 1.00 10.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.00 1.50 3.50 5.00 3.00 
American Home Products (1926)............ 3.35 4.20 4.20 4.20 3.25 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.60 2.40 2.65 2.70 2.80 2.40 
American Investment (Illinois) (1931)....... Nil Nil *0.04 *0.04 *0.02 *0.02 *0.03 *0.19 *O.@ 0.57 0.70 0.95 0.95 0.70 
American Machine & Foundry (1927)....... 1.40 1.65 1.40 1.10 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.94 0.80 
American News (1864)..............0000ceees 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.12% 0.75 0.75 0.75 3.37% 3.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.80 1.80 
American Safety Razor (1922) .............. 1.67 2.08 1.67 1.00 1.00 1.33 2.00 2.25 2.00 1.70 1,20 0.70 0.50 0.75 
American Ship Building (1917) ............. 8.00 6.50 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00. 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 3.00 
rr 3.50 3.50 3.25 3,25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 
American Telephone & Telegraph (1900).. 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
American Tobacco (1905)................00055 5.00 6.25 6.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 3.25 
Anchor-Hocking Glass (1929) .............. 1.80 2.40 2.40 1.80 0.60 «60.60 (0.00.75 0.90 0.45 0.70 0.80 0.90 1.00 
Archer-Daniels-Midland (1927) .............. 2.50 2.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.00 2.00 1.25 1.10 1.40 1.85 2.00 
Associates Investment (1922) ............... 0.73 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.80 2.75 3.75 2.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Atlantic Refining (1927) .................0055 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 0.70 
Beech-Nut Packing (1902) .................. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.50 6.00 6.00 5.50 5.275 6.25 6.25 5.25 
Beneficial Industrial Loan (1929) ........... 0.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.65 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.50 
2.75 2.00 2.00 0.50 0.25 1,25 2.00 2.62% 3.00 2.32% 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass (1925) .......... 5.00 2.62% 1.50 0.37% 1.00 3.00 2.25 3.75 4.00 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.00 
Se I Mo cicivnswavdsspvesecssaes 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.25 3.25 2.50 
Borden Company (1899) .................... 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
rr 2.00 1.75 0.50 0.25 0.12% 0.37% 0.87% 2.25 2.50 0.25 1.35 1.50 2.00 1.60 
Briggs & Stratton (1927) ...............000% 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.70 3.00 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 
—Constituent of Drug Inc.— 0.60 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.55 2.55 1.90 
SI I Cosa Sévcrinecdsaenavseccunes 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Burroughs Adding Machine (1995) ........ 1.40 1.00 1.50 0.70 0.40 0.65 1.05 1.20 1.40 0.50 0.40 0.50 0.70 0.60 
Cammets 2.80 2.20 1.60 1.30 1.10 1.90 2.50 4.00 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Carpenter Steel (1907)..........ccccccccceces 1.00 0.80 0.53 0.40 0.31 0.33 0.53 1.16 1.90 0.40 1.30 2.75 2.50 2.50 
Caterpillar Tractor (1925).................... 3.00 4.00 3.00 0.62% 0.12% 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Central Aguirre Associates (1929)........... 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.38 1.12% 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.12% 
0.83 1/3 0.83 1/3 0.75 0.25 0.13 1/3 0.33 1/3 0.43 //3 1.05 1,17 0.85 1.10 1.50 1.75 1.25 
0.93 0.93 0.93 0.82 0.14 0.50 0.68 1.00 2.25 0.25 0.10 0.90 1.00 1.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio (1922)................... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.57% 2.80 2.80 3.80 3.80 2.00 2.50 3.25 3.50 3.50 
Chicago Yellow Cab (1918)................... 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chrysler Corporation (1926)................. 3.00 2.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 2.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 5.00 5.50 6.00 3.50 
City Ice & Fuel (1907)................... see 3.€0 3.60 3.60 2.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Clark Equipment (1933)..............ccccce00e 2.50 1.75 1.50 Nil 0.25 0.80 0.80 1.60 1.80 0.25 2.25 3.25 3.25 3.00 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze (1922)........... 0.87% 0.62% 0.50 0.37% 0.40 0.87% 1.50 2.50 2.80 1.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Climax Molybdenum (1933).................. Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.07 0.07 0.69 1.00 1.70 2.20 3.20 2.20 3.20 3.20 
ee a re 1.67 1.33 1.06 0.50 0.33 0.33 0.33 1.33 1.00 0.85 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.25 
Coca-Cola (1920) ............. 0.94 1.37% 1.87% 2.00 1.62% 1.50 2.87% 4.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 
Colgate-Palmolive Peet (1895).............. 2.00 2.50 2.50 1.75 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 
Columbia Broadcasting (1931)................ me as i 0.20 0.27 0.24 0.92 1.30 1.65 1.95 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Columbian Carbon (1918)..................08- 5.00 6.00 5.00 2.50 2.00 3.40 4.40 5.75 6.50 4.00 4.50 4.60 4.70 4.25 
Commercial Investment Trust (1924)........ 1.07 1.07 1.27 1.33 1.33 1.42 2.58 4.61 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 
Commonwealth Edison (1890)................ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.62% 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.564 1.3334 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.60 
oleum-Nairn (1931)..................0005 Nil Nil 0.50 0.90 1.30 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 0.75 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 
Consolidated Edison (1885)................66 3.25 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.45 2.25 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.60 
1.67 1.67 1.67 1.50 1.41 2.02 2.55 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 
Continental Insurance (1854)................. 2.00 2.40 2.40 1.80 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.45 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 2.20 2.20 
Corn Exchange Bank (1853)............ 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.40 
Corn Products (1928).....cccscccscccccccccece 4.00 4.25 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Cream of Wheat (1929)..............ccceeeee 0.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.60 1.60 
Nil 0.94 1,25 1.25 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.95 1.62% 1.00 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 
2.12% 1.00 1.00 0.45 3.00 0.20 0.20 0.45 1.50 0.37% 0.15 0.25 0.70 0.50 
1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 0.90 0.80 0.80 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.30 
Diamond Match (1881)...............55. ve 2.00 8.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.95 1,75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Diamond T Motor (1925)................0005 0.40 0.24 0.24 0.13 0.18% 0.48 0.36 1.18 1.00 0.25 0.40 0.25 1.50 0.75 
0.37% 2.00 2.00 1.50 0.75 1.62% 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.75 0.50 


*Based on common stock outstanding in 1941, 
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Dome Mines $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 $0.65 $0.90 $1.75 $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 “$2.00 “$1.70 
Dow Chemical (1910).........cceecceceseeeees 0.93 1/3 1.33 1,33 1.33 1.33 1.67 2.08 2.20 3.35 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Duplan Corporation (1918).........++s.sse++s 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.90 
DuPont de Nemours (1915)...........+++000++ 5.86 4.70 4.00 2.75 2.75 3.10 3.45 6.10 6.25 3.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 4.25 
Eastman Kodak (1902)..........sssseesssees 8.00 8.00 8.00 5.25 3.00 3.50 5.75 6.75 7.50 6.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.75 


“§ Eaton Manufacturing (1923)...............-. 300 3.00 1.65 0.2 020 1.00 150 287% 275 025 250 3.00 3.00 3.00 
% Electric Storage Battery (1901)............. 5.00 500 475 3.00 200 200 425 275 250 200 200 200 250 20 
Endicott Johneon (1919).................00--- 500 50 40 30 300 30 30 300 300 300 300 300 300 3.00 
Federated Department Stores (1931)......... Nil 02 O75 100 100 175 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.80 1.50 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance (1910)...... 200 20 20 19 #=$4120 «14.35 1.45 1.80 180 180 200- 220 2.20 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons 0.50 O85 090 12 £12 #4170 170) 075 100 100 100 1.00 
: Firestone Tire & Rubber (1924)............. 2.00 1.45 100 100 O55 040 O40 140 200 1.5 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 
} First National Stores (1918)............. ae 150 250 250 250 250 250 250 350 250 250 250 250 250 2.50 
Florence Stove 1.00 0.62% 012% Nil 0.25 050 0.62% 425 325 225 30 30 300 2.0 
Freeport Sulphur (1927)..............0+++ si 4.00 500 3.25 200 200 200 100 100 150 200 150 200 2.00 2.00 
General American Transportation (1919)... 400 400 400 150 100 100 175 300 350 225 2.37% 3.00 300 2.00 
General Baking (1921) ........... Seskesk PARAS 1.91 3.77 150 200 150 O06 06 12 075 O80 060 0.60 0.45 0.45 
General Cigar (1909) .......... deccccceceeeee 4.00 400 400 400 400 7.00 700 4.00 300 200 175 200 225 2.25 
General Electric (1899) ....... 150 157% 16 08 040 OSS 065 170 220 O90 1.40 1.85 1.40 1.40 
General Foods (1922) .............+ sian 3.00 3.00 300 aso 180 180 180 225 200 200 225 200 200 1.70 
: General Mills (1928) ....... panbnnidialeeuennds 3.50 300 3.00 3.00 3.00 300 300 300 300 300 375 4.25 4.00 4.00 
General Motors (1917) ....... 1.25 150 2.25 450 3.75 3.75 2.00 
General Printing Ink (1929)...... asseeane’ 0.37% 0.62% 0.62% 0.19 0.04 02 O50 1.25 1.05 050 O80 O86 065 0.30 
Gillette Safety Razor (1917)..... <ciniuitekalie 5.00 375 100 100 100 100 100 12 £100 «#4070 060 040 045 0.45 
Glidden Company (1933)........... ekesiamtaslelek 2.00 1.80 Nil Nil 025 090 160 20 260 050 050 10 150 0.80 
Granite City Steel (1928)..................06+ 275 3.75 - 2.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.12% 0.12% 0.124 025 035 0.35 
1.00 100 10 100 100 100 1.25 1.30 240 190 1.65 1909 14 
Gt. Western Sugar (1933)...............2.0++ 280 210° Nil Nil 00 240 240 240 3.70 330 220 200 200 2.00 
Hackensack Water 150 150 150 150 150 «#421500 «6150 «6150 «61500 «6150 «61500 «6150 861.50 1.50 
Hazel-Atlas Glass (1921)...................+- 2.61 3.00 3.50 400 4.00 5.75 5.00 7.64 656 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.0 
Hecker Products (1927)—Best Foods........ 250 250 250 182% 1.20 12 120 09 09 06 10 06 060 0.15 
Helme (G. W.) (1912).......... Kachamensnadts . 700 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 11.75 7.00 7.0 7.0 700 7.00 7.00 4.75 
Hercules Powder (1913)...............s.seees 200 150 150 100 112% 1.75 1.75 2.62% 3.00 1.50 2.85 2.85 3.00 2.50 
Hershey Chocolate (1930)................ss00- cae 5.00 5.00 60 350 300 300 30 30 300 300 300 300 3.0 
Hires (Charles E.) (1926).............. sibs a200 a2.00 a2.00 a2.00 a2.00 a2.00 a200 a2.00 a250 a200 a250 150 150 1.50 
Homestake Mining (1879)................++ . 087% 100 106 132% 187% 3.75 7.00 450 450 450 450 450 450 3.75 
Household Finance (1925).................++ . 3.10 355 30 360 300 315 405 415 4.75 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 
4.50 450 275 0.95 139 30 406 485 60 39 40 375 375 32 
Industrial Rayon ... §5% 1.33 1.00 0.93 159 126 210 200 O02 075 200 250 250 
Ingersoll-Rand (1906) ..............ssseeeees 700 600 400 250 1.50 3.75 500 600 600 550 600 700 7.00 600 
International Business Machine (1916)...... 5.00 600 600 600 60 60 600 7.50 600 600 600 600 600 6.00 
International Harvester (1918)........... 160 240 3.00 2.50 
International Salt (1915)...................0+ 100 242 300 200 150 150 150 200 175 200 175 250 3.00 2.00 
International Shoe (1913)....................+ 250 3.00 300 2.75 2.00 200 225 225 200 1.75 1.75 1.75 2,00 1.80 
Island Creek Coal (1912)................+++-5- 400 400 400 250 20 300 200 20 200 20 200 300 250 2.00 
232 250 213 200 150 175 «4+200 36 238 #250 300 240 240 1.80 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace (1932)....... “ae 1.50 150 0.79 Nil 018 O58 067 42.58 200 062% 050 100 075 06 
Kaufmann Department Stores (1919)....... 1.50 150 1.12% 0.65 0.200 040 100 2.25 160 861.15 080 1.05 1.05 0.75 
050 050 050 O50 O50 075 1.00 200 10 10 10 1060 160 
Kroger Grocery 100 1.00 100 100 10 £18 «©2190 «#6100619 «6.2.50 200 200 2.00 
Lambert Company 7.75 8.00 800 7.00 400 300 2.75 2.00 200 1.50 1.50 
Lehman Corporation (1930).................. 0.50 1.00 080 O80 O80 O88 167 467 09 080 080 120 = 1.25 
3.00 3.00 300 225 200 1.75 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.37% 137% 16 1.40 
Libbey-Owens-Ford (1933) ...............0+ 0.50 0.75 Nil Nil 00 12 12 3.50 400 125 2.75 3.50 3.50 1.00 
—Constituent of Drug Inc— 040 10 10 220 270 24 260 260 240 2.00 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco (1924)............. 500 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 7.00 600 5.00 500 500 500 3.50 
0.37% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.42% 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.50 
250 20 210 100 O50 040 12 £250 3.00 1.25 150 200 200 2.00 
3.00 400 400 300 10 175 «250 350 7.50 300 250 300 300 3.50 
2.35 29 300 250 200 200 200 200 £16 1.05 1,00 1.00 1.25 1.25 
fo Ae a a Nil Nil Nil 1.20 1.20 1.20 2.20 1.80 1.20 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Louisville Gas & Electric “A” (1923)....... 1.75 ie 1.75 1.75 1.564 1.50 150 1124 150 150 150 1.50 1.50 
MacAndrews & Forbes (1903)............... 285 285 2.15 1.35 140 235 300 259 250 250 200 240 250 1.80 
6.00 5.50 2.25 1.00 1.00 100 100 «150 075 02 O50 150 3.00 3.00 
3.00 300 275 225 200 200 200 200 275 200 200 200 200 1.67 
Magma Copper (1925).............ssseeeseees 4.75 4.25 1.75 0.50 012% 150 200 300 2.75 150 275 2.50 2.50 2.00 
Marine Midland (1929)....................... 0.30 120 12 #080 040 040 040 040 045 030 032 030 030 0.18 
Master Electric 0.06 0.09 0.09 0.55 1.55 1.15 1.70 240 240 1.80 
Mathieson Alkali (1926)...................... 175 200 200 1.75 «94150 £150 187% 1.50 165 150 150 1.50 175 1.12% 
May Department Stores (1911).............. 3.50 200 250 14 44100 160 18 225 425 300 3.00 300 300 3.0 
200 250 250 225 200 2.00 200 2.25 1.87% 1.12% 1.00 140 140 1.40 
McIntyre Porcupine (1917).................. 1.00 100 100 1.25 1.87% 2.00 200 200 200 200 2.00 %*3.05% *333 
Melville Shoe (1916).................ccceeeeee 0.70 100 1.00 075 O60 09 1.434 250 250 150 200 225 2.25 2.00 
Mesta Machine 0.72 O90 12 090 048 0.75 1.624 3.75 375 300 150 200 225 287% 
Honeywell Regulator (1928) wf inl OR 100 133 3.50 300 200 200 300 300 2.50 
Monsanto Chemical (1925).................0- 0.62% 0.62% 0.62% 0.624 116 1.16 150 3.00 300 200 3.00 3.00 3.00. 2.25 
Morrell (John) 3.60 440 3.35 225 200 3.15 10 08 a8 23 1.75 
033 O53 053 O53 053 O53 O53 350 360 3.25 325 400 400 3.50 
E.) & Bro. (1928)............. 200 «200s 200 4004.75 2.00 
.. 3.00 3.2 280 280 280 240 180 200 160 16 160 120 16 1.40 
: 60.37% 050 0.50 O50 050 0.624 212% 200 062% 100 1.00 100 1.0 
4 — 150 200 20 245 #14 #=+#+12 #120 £150 12 10 O80 080 080 0.8 
0.50 0.80 0.52% 050 050 050 100 050 0.50 0.87% 0.87% 0.62% 0.50 
Products (1927)................ 100 150 250 10 100 O80 O06 280 210 090 1.85 1.35 1.95 1.00 
1.25 1.10 1.10 110 0.70 0.80 1.45 2.80 2.40 2.10 2.00 2.40 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Stock (Year Starting Unbroken 
3 Dividend Record) - 229-1930 1988S 1936 1937 1888 1989 194012 
Cis *Canadian funds, subject to non-resident tax. a—On Class A stock. §Paid in stock. 


Stock (Year Starting Unbroken 
Dividend Record): 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries (1928)............. 


Norfolk & Western R.R. (1897)............. 

North American Company (1909)........... 

Norwich Pharmacal (1925)........ 

Owens-Illinois Glass (1907)..... 

Pacific Finance (1931)........ 

Pacific Gas & Electric (1919)............... 

Pacific Lighting 

Pacific Telephone & Tew (1925) .. 

Paraffine Companies (1923)............... er 

Parker Rust Proof (1924)........... 

Penick & Ford (1929)........... 

Penney (J. C.) (1926)............ 

Pennsylvania R.R. 

Peoples Drug (1927)............... 

Plymouth Oi} (1925)....... 

Procter & Gamble 

Public Service of N. J. (1907)...........00006 

Pullman, Inc (1927).......... 

Purity Bakeries (1928)........ 

Quaker State Oil (1931)....... vikeuestesceaes 

Raybestos-Manhattan (1929) 

Reading Company (1905)....... 

Reynolds Tobacco (1907).......... ae 

Ruberoid Company (1889)......... 

Safeway Stores (1927).......... 

Seaboard Oil (1932)................ 

Simonds Saw & Steel (1933)........ ssheeeces 

Socony-Vacuum (1912) ....... 

So. Amer. Gold (1933)......... 

South Porto Rico Sugar (1927).............. 

Southern California Edison (1910)........... 

Spencer Kellogg (1913).......... 

Squibb (E. R.) (1928)........... 

Standard Brands 

Standard Oil (California) (1912)............. 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) (1882)....... anes 1.8734 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1,25 1.25 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.25 1.75 2.50 2.00 
Sterling Drug (1902).......... secceeeceseeees —Constituent of Drug Inc.— 0.95 3.80 3.80 4.10 4.20 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.80 3.40 
Sun Oil Company (1904)....... enteeduceecoee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Sunshine Mining (1927)............ccceceeees 0.22 0.16 0.02 0.10 0.25 0.68 1.40 2.25 3.00 2.20 1.60 1.60 1.30 0.55 
Superheater (1912) ......... iiss RROSeRDUNS SRAM 2.40 3.50 2.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.95 2.50 0.62% 0.60 1.40 1.37% 1.00 
Sutherland Paper (1923)....... eo eee Sasi 1.20 0.90 0.50 0.10 0.20 0.70 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.25 
Swift International (1919)....... Pigabeseveds 2.00 3.50 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 


Texas Gulf Sulphur (1921)................... 4.00 4.00 325 200 12 20 200 250 275 200 200 2530 250 225 
Timken Roller Bearing (1922)................ 3.00 3.00 250 137% 0.70 115 300 3.75 5.00 100 250 3.50 350 2.00 
Underwood Elliott Fisher (1911)............. 425 5.00 425 1.00 0.624% 1.62% 2.12% 287% 450 250 200 22 350 250 
Union Carbide & Carbon (1917)............. 230 260 260 175 1.05 12 155 230 3.20 240 199 230 3.00 300 
Union Oil of California (1916)............... 200 200 200 120 100 100 100 100 140 «#120 £42105 100 100 1.0 
Union Pacific R.R. (1900)..............se06.. 10.00 10.00 1000 800 600 600 600 600 600 600 600 600 600 6.00 
United Biscuit (1928)...... 160 160 200 20 #170 10 160 «2160 100 100 100 1.00 
United Carbom (1933)............cscccesecsees Nil 2.00 0.25 Nil 050 187 4240 405 450 325 300 300 3.00 3.00 
United-Carr Fastener (1929)................. 030 0.6 02 010 010 080 12 20 200 060 120 200 22 1.50 
United Engineering & Foundry (1902)...... 1.32% 1.50 1.50 087% 050 O75 131% 325 400 250 250 400 3.00 2.25 


United Fruit (1899)............. sesescscseeee 4.00 400 400 250 200 275 300 425 400 300 400 400 400 3.75 
United Gas Improvement (1885)............. 1.20 1.20 «1.200 «1.200 1.2000 1.200 1.00) «©1000 «1.000 «©1000 «0.75 0.45 
United States Gypsum (1920)................ 1.60 210 16 120 115 125 1.75 3.25 250 200 400 350 3.50 2.00 See 


United States Pipe & Foundry (1926)....... 150 200 200 200 087% 050 050 162% 300 20 250 250 2.50 2.25 
United States Playing Card (1915)........... 5.75 4.25 287% 4175 100 125 225 200 200 20 240 250 250 2.50 
United States Smelting (1925)............... 3.50 2.25 1.00 100 150 9.00 80 1000 1100 40 550 600 5.00 4.00 
United States Tobacco (1912)................ 0.77 100 1.08 110 110 24% 181 269 206 1.664 1.76 196 150 1.32 
Universal Leaf Tebacco (1927)............... 3.00 3.00 300 250 300 300 400 625 600 5.00 500 5.00 400 5.00 
Vick Chemical (1933).......,.....sssseee00e22 —Constituent of Drug, Inc.— 0.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 4.20 2.40 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.20 
Victor Chemical Works (1927).............-. 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 050 O50 1.25 1124 1.25 1.12% 0.90 140 140 140 = 1.10 
Waldorf System 1.50 1.50) 1.50 0.50 0.20 1.00 


Walgreen Company (1933)....... eccccccceces Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.67 0.67 0.87 1.33 1.83 1.25 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.6€0 
Washington Gas Light (1866)................ 1.20 1,20 1,20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Waukesha Motor (1922)....... ocececccccccece 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.56 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.85 — 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.00 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift (1927).............. 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.25 0.52% 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 2.50 0.87% 0.50 2.25 1.00 
Western Auto Supply (1928)...........+.+0++ 1,00 1.00 0.92 0.42 0.50 1.33 1,00 2.08 1.53 1/3 1.15 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875)... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.50 1.87% = 1.01 0.62% 1.75 1.75 1.25 
Westvaco Chlorine (1928)....... ececscccccces 1.83 2.00 1.90 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.40 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper (1920)......... ee 1.87% 1.80 0.75 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 0.30 0.20 1.00 1.80 1.25 
White Dental (S. S.) (1881)...........++00: 0.40 1.40 0.95 0.10 0.20 0.65 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 0.60 0.60 1.10 1.20 
Woolworth (F. W.) (1912).........seeeseeees 4.20 2.40 4.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 1.60 
Wrigley (William) Jr. (1913)............+++ 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.00 
Yale & Towne (1889).......... sececcescccees 5.00 3.50 2.00 1.00 0.70 0.60. 0.60 1.00 1.00 0.6€0 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Youngstown Steel Door (1926).............+. 0.42 0.47 0.28 - 0.09 0.03 0.16 0.03 0.90 2.00 0.25 =. 1.00 1.50 1.73 0.50 


§Paid in stock. Stock dividends in shares of Detroit Edison. {Partly from surplus. 
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. 
Po 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 ees oat 
‘ 
$0.90 $1.20 $1.20 $0.16 $0.20 $042 $1.02 $290 $240 $0.80 $2.70 $3.10 $3.50 $2.00 
ae 
Texas Company (1902)...........cccceccecess 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 eee 
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T’s NO SECRET that the Japs are 

camped on 80% of the world’s tin 
supply and that America is facing a 
critical tin shortage. 


You have been asked to salvage every 
single tin can you use—to save every 
possible ounce of this vital war material. 
But, today, there is good news about the 
tin you salvage—and we believe you 
should know that news. 


This is it: A new electrical process 
makes the tin used in tin cans go 3 
times farther now than it did before. 


“Tin plate was formerly made by dip- 
ping thin steel sheets in molten tin. It 
produced a satisfactory coating, but 
used more tin than was really necessary. 


American engineers devised a new 
method—electroplating the steel with 
pure tin—and the result was a coating 
that required only one third as much tin. 


But the new tin plate had disadvan- 
tages. It was porous and did not provide 


complete protection against the acids in 
certain kinds of food. 


Some good news about Tin 
think you should know = 


Then Westinghouse stepped in. 


Our research men and engineers, in 


co-operation with engineers of the steel 
industry, found a way of using radio 
waves to heat the dull, imperfect surface 
so that the tin fused almost instantly 
into a smooth protective coating. 


And the process is fast. A single 
machine can turn out enough tin 
plate in 18 minutes to cover an area 
the size of a football field! 


This new device is a typical example 
of electronics at work—a result of West- 
inghouse electrical research and “know- 
how”. Already it is being installed in 
mills that turn out tin plate for a third 
of all the nation’s food cans. 


Naturally, this does not mean that 
there is less need for you to salvage your 
old tin cans. On the contrary—more than 
ever, tin is needed to protect the food 
supplied to our fighting men all over 
the world. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse @ 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES— OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


NO POST-WAR 
HEADACHES FOR 
THESE INDUSTRIES 


V iewing the apparent trend of 
military operations, investors’ 
thoughts are turning more and more 
toward the period of peace, and to 
speculation concerning its effect on 
various industries. It is rash to as- 
sume that all industries that have 
been casualties of the war will auto- 
matically benefit from the transition 
to a peacetime economy, or that all 
war beneficiaries will suffer want and 
famine. There are war-active indus- 
tries that anticipate peace with no 
misgivings, just as some which have 
not benefited from the war find little 
of cheer in the prospect. 


FOUR FIELDS 


The petroleum industry, for in- 
stance, has a satisfactory post-war 
outlook. Its contribution to the war 
effort is incalculable, and much of its 
production has had to be diverted 
from civilian use. The passing of 
war will find a far larger field 
open to the industry than before. The 
industry has changed from the days 
when petroleum was only something 
to be cracked into a number of oil 
products. Petroleum now is also a 
raw material for making products 
used in the manufacture of rubber, 
plastics, dyes, drugs, TNT, acetic 
acid and so on. The industry has de- 
veloped super fuels such as aviation 
gasoline which is not really a gaso- 
line, and has perfected others too 
powerful for any motor now made. 
In the post-war adjustment the in- 
dustry will play a vital part, and 
financially its path is not too diff- 
cult, for higher taxes are largely 
counterbalanced by the favorable 
base provided for depletion allow- 
ances. 

The moving picture industry is an- 
other that has little fear of a post- 
war headache. Peace will bring an 
end to shortages of many critical 
materials, and release stars and other 
personnel now in the Services. A 
public seeking entertainment, in its 
reaction from the war strain, can be 
expected to crowd the movies as it 
did a quarter century ago, and the 
industry also will be in position to 
reap the richest harvest of world 
business it has had since that last 
war. Film production in continental 
(Please turn to page 47) 
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Take a look through a war cloud 


Rose-colored glasses and clear vision don’t go 
together. If you want true perspective, look through 
awar cloud. 


Look at Tide Water Associated, for example, 
through those thunderheads that darken the world 
today. You’ll see, with startling clarity, that we’re 
not in just the oil business. 


You’ll see how large a stake we have in the end- . 


less streams of highway transportation, in the 
incessant shuttling of the railroads across the con- 
tinent...because of their dependency upon our type 
of product, and of our dependency upon theirs. 


You'll see how tens of thousands of mills and 
factories are important factors in our industrial life 
and hopes...because they lean heavily on us, as we 
do on them. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY > 


New York + Tulsa - 


OIL IS AMMUNITION... USE IT WISELY 


JANUARY _13, 194 


San Francisco 


And you’ll see how even the swift battle planes, 
the rumbling tanks, and the salt-crusted ships of 
the Navy, are integrated with our organization... 
because their defense of our homeland and our 
freedom demands the necessities that petroleum 
yields. 


In short, you’ll discover that a great oil company 
has its roots deep in the soil of al/ the United 
States. We have an interdependency with every 
aspect of industrial life—and there’s nothing like 
a war as grim as the present one to drive the fact 
home. 


So you'll find in Tide Water Associated a solidity 
that draws strength from al/ the country. And 
we are inexpressibly proud that our business 
structure and our abilities are so vital a part of 
America’s unbeatable national assets. 


e 


Burlington Mills B 

New $2.50 preferred is convertible 
into common at 21, approximate cur- 
rent price, but the junior stock may 
be retained for liberal income. (Reg. 
$1.40 pd. in 1942, plus 25 cents extra 
in Dec., totals $1.65, yielding 8%.) 
Record sales of $83.1 million in the 
September fiscal year were 31.6 per 
cent over 1940-41’s $63.2 million. 
Of $18.30 vs. $8.11 available, income 
taxes required $12.06 vs. $2.87, con- 
tingencies $1.51 vs. 45 cents, yet 
there remained $4.73 -vs. $4.79 for 
common stockholders. A net increase 
of $2.2 million in senior stocks was 
about offset by property additions, 
but working capital rose to $18.2 
million from $14.4 million and cash 
to $6.1 million from $1.5 million. 
(Also FW, Oct. 7.) 


Cleveland Tractor Cc 

Listed on the Curb Market, stock 
is far behind the “war babies’ at 6— 
not much more than 1% times 1942 
net. (Pd. 25 cents each in Aug. & 
Nov., 50-cent total yields 8.3%.) 
Net sales nearly tripled in the Sep- 
tember fiscal year, to $26.1 million, 
yet unfilled orders as of December 1 
were 214 times as great as a year 
before at $59 million. Reported net 
considerably more than doubled to 
$3.89 from $1.51 per share after un- 
specified taxes and $1.94 vs. nil con- 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6, 1943 


tingency reserves. Evidencing the 
transition of the business, special 
military contracts represented 83 vs. 
8 per cent of net sales a year before. 


Cudahy Packing Cc 

Even conservatively stated earn- 
ings after last-half adversities are 
none too generously appraised around 
11. (Remaining pfd. div. arrears, $15 
on 6%, $17.50 on 7%; aggregate is 
less than $1%4 million.) October fis- 
cal year net sales and revenues 
jumped $106.2 million (40.7 per 
cent), carrying net before taxes and 
special reserves to no less than $13.99 
vs. $9.07 per share on the common 
stock. After $8.06 vs. $2.49 taxes 
and $2.14 vs. nil reserve for post-war 
adjustments, reported net was $3.79 
vs. $6.58 per share. Correction of the 
grossly unfair price squeeze between 
livestock and meat may produce a 
good gain in the new fiscal year. 


Firestone Tire B 

Around 27 does not fully reflect 
actual improvement in earnings in 
transition year. (25-cent quarterly 
divs. and 50-cent Dec. extra together 
yield 5.6%.) Ina remarkable show- 
ing while converting from normal to 
wartime production, company boosted 
October-year sales 31.6 per cent to 
$352.7 million, raised its depreciation 
to $5.32 from $4.50 per share and its 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


income tax reserves to $9.92 from 
$7.36, far offsetting $1.55 vs. $3.43 
contingencies, and still increased its 
net to $5.04 from $4.37 per share on 
the junior stock. War contracts have 
been re-negotiated and 1942 profits 
“reduced accordingly.” 


Guantanamo Sugar D+ 

Price of 2% is less than 2 times 
1941-42 met because of war-born 
character of improvement and heavy 
preferred dividend accwmulations. 
With the rest of the Cuban produc- 
ers, company scored a come-back in 
its September fiscal year, nearly 
doubling sales to 3.6 million, and after 
$1.33 vs. 9 cents taxes, raising its 
equity share net to $1.51 from 38 
cents in 1940-41. Treasury position 
also is materially improved, with 
working capital at $1.1 million vs. 
$226,377, but dividend accumulations 
on the 17,000 shares of $8 preferred 
stock now approximate $110 per 
share, or $1.9 million. 


Pacific Tin Cc 

A radical speculation at 3%, stock 
could respond to constructive Far 
Eastern war developments, particu- 
larly the ultimate recapture of Ma- 
laya. (Paid 70 cents in 1941, none 
since.) Company’s Malayan tin mines 
were operated under government 
leases. Enemy occupation, looting, 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 5, 1943 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Radio Corp. of America.... 130,300 4y, 5% +1 Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 28,200 0 103% + 
Commonwealth & Southern 95,000 7/32 x +5/32 Consolidated Edison ....... 26,800 14% 153% + ¥Y% 
United Corporation ........ 62,400 4 7/16 +3/16 Northern Pacific Railway... 25,800 8% 7% —%&% 
General Electric ........... 46,300. 29% 31% + 1% Republic Steel ............. 25,500 13% 14% + 
International Tel. & Tel..... 43,900 6% 634 + % .| International Paper ....... 24,200 8 83% + 
Packard Motor Car........ 41,000 2% 2% + % Nat’l. Power & Light....... 23,600 2% 2% + 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 39,400 1% 2% + % Am. Rad. & Stan. San...... 23,400 5% 6% + 
United Gas Improvement... 39,200 5% 5% + Y% Southern Pacific Co........ 22,800 15% 16 + 
General Motors ............ 38,900 48% 4434 + & Marine Midland ........... 22,700 2% 3% + 
34,400 47% 48 + North American Co......... 300 9% 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 31,900 6% 7% + ¥% Kennecott Copper ......... 21,600 28 29 +1 
Aviation Corporation ...... ,000 3% 3% + ¥Y% Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 20,400 23% 26% + 2% 
N. Y. Central Railroad...... 29,800 10% 1034 + & American Cable & Radio... 20,300 3% 3% + % 
Standard Brands .......... 29,600 44 +% Pan American Airways..... 20,100 26 3% — & 
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RADIO. 20 NERVE-CENTER OF VICTORY! 


This is a war of science. Radio tubes add speed, precision and safety to 
hundreds of industrial operations, as well as to the performance of planes, 
ships and tanks. Radio science is in the fight on every battlefront. 


This is a war of mobility and speed. Mobility on land, sea and in the air 
is made possible by speed of communication. Radio carries voice, code and 
pictures at the speed of light. 


This is a war of morale. Soldiers, sailors and home folks must be informed 
and entertained. Understanding must be maintained with allied peoples. 
Courage and hope must be brought to those awaiting liberation. Radio 
broadcasting builds morale. 


For more than two decades, the Radio Corporation of America has pio- 
neered in the progressive development of radio, electronics and television. 
In the present crisis, those developments — in communications, broadcast- 
ing, research, engineering and manufacturing — are performing services of 
vital importance to the United Nations. Out of RCA’s war experience will 
come new and finer products and services for industry, the home, and the 
nation —to help make life more than ever worth living. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 


The Services of RCA: RCA Victor Division « R.C.A. Cc ications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America) ¢ RCA Laboratories ¢- National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
Blue Network Co., Inc. « RCA Institutes, Inc. 


For outstanding achievement in the 

production of vital radio equipment, 

these awards have been given to 
RCA plants: 


E:* 


NAVY 


Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 
Instrument plant 


a N AVY 


Army-Navy “E” to an RCA 
Tube plant 


Frat 


Army-Navy “E” to the RCA 
Radiomarine Service 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 
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message appreciation 


from General Foods 


fe operation of others. 


| the vast quantities of food that are necessary to victory 
eS is a tremendous task. 
~ In accepting a share of that task, General Foods has faced new and 

critical wartime problems. . . problems of research, supply, packaging, 
and distribution. 

That we have partially solved some of these problems is due not to 
our own efforts alone—but, in nearly every case, to the help and co- 


And so, as this first year of war ends, we want to say “Thank you”’... 


. .. To suppliers—the food growers and producers who have 
labored unceasingly to increase the nation’s vital stocks of food. 


... To distributors and retailers — who have uncomplain- 
ingly accepted limited deliveries of some of our products. 

. . - To the public—the men and women of America who have 
cheerfully accepted shortages and rationing. 


... To the Army and Navy—which have guided us in pack- 
ing part of the rations for America’s armed forces. 

...To the Government agencies — which are striving to 
make rationing and price-and-wage controls workable. 

. .. To the other members of the food industry—who have 
shared the common task in the spirit of generous co-operation. 
... To many vital services which help — transportation, 
warehousing, and communications. 


ee ... To our stockholders—the owners of this enterprise, who 


support the company in its wartime program. 


. .. To our employes —who, to aid the war effort, are working 
harder than ever before. 


. . . To General Foods men in armed services—who have left 
us temporarily . . . whose service will be a constant inspiration 
to those of us who remain on the job at home. 


We are working together voluntarily and eagerly with many others in 


Confectionery 
Baker’s Cocoa 
Baker’s Coconut 


Baker’s Chocolate and 


Baker’s Premium Chocolate 


Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal 
Instant Postum 

Jell-O 

Jell-O Ice Cream Powder 


Bluepoint Oysters Jell-O Puddings 
Calumet Baking Powder Kaffee Hag Coffee 
Certo + D-Zerta La France « Satina 
Diamond Crystal Salt Log Cabin Syrup 
40-Fathom Fish Maxwell House Coffee 
Grape-Nuts Maxwell House Tea 


a common cause—supplying food for our soldiers and sailors and the 
far-greater armies of America’s civilians, and of our allies. 
Our appreciation is deep for all who freely aid in this mighty effort. 
We are especially thankful for the meaning of those words “volun- 
tarily and eagerly.” For they are part and parcel of Democracy at 
work—the goal for which we are fighting. 


Minute Gelatin 
Minute Tapioca 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
Post’s Raisin Bran 
Post-Tens 

Post Toasties 

Postum Cereal 

Sanka Coffee 

Seafresh Fish 
Sealshipt Oysters 
Sure-Jell 

Swans Down Cake Flour 


BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS—meats—poultry—seafoods—fruits—vegetables 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


and both company and British mili- 
tary pre-occupation destruction, en- 
tailed losses the degree of post-war 
recoverability from which is proble- 
matical. As against 90 cents per 
share in 1940, operations in 1941 
earned 69 cents before, lost $1.72 
after invasion write-offs. With no 
value assigned to Malayan invest- 
ments, book value of $1.36 mostly 
represented cash and equivalent in 
excess of current liabilities. (Also 
FW, July 8.) 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia D+ 
Earned about half of current 7% 
price in first eleven months of 1942, 
but basic position of stock is weak. 
On a 21.4 per cent gain in revenues, 
company through November netted 
$3.52 vs. $3.02 per share in the 1941 
period, notwithstanding somewhat 
disproportionately higher outlays for 
maintenance of equipment. System is 
a small but important terminal and 
connecting road, linking Wheeling & 
Lake Erie with Western Maryland in 
a Great Lakes-to-Baltimore route, 
including a Pittsburgh belt line, and 
generally serving the Western Penn- 
sylvania coal and_ steel districts. 
Company owns 13.3 per cent of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, is 74 per 
cent-controlled by Pennroad, and is 
considered a merger prospect. 


Skelly Oil C+ 

Earning power and prospects do 
not appear to be too generously ap- 
praised at 30. (Paid $1.50 in 1941; 
50 cents in Aug., 75 cents in Dec. 
1942 ; $1.25 total yields 4.2%.) Com- 
pany volunteers little information 
about current business of almost 
wholly-owned Sparton Aircraft sub- 
sidiary, building small planes and 
training pilots and mechanics in Okla- 
homa. Last year, through September, 
Skelly reported $4 vs. $4.10 per share 
in the 1941 period, after setting aside 
$3 vs. $2.37 for income taxes and 
EPT. (Also FW, Aug. 12.) 


““FACTOGRAPHS ” 


The usual “Stock Facto- 
graphs” pages, which have 
been omitted from the cur- 
rent number, will appear as 
usual in next week’s issue. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Opening of the new Congress, report on the state of the 


JANUARY 13, 1943 


Nation, and the President's budget message afforded the 


market an array of developments to be digested within 
space of only several days. 


ALTHOUGH THE first several trading days of the 
new year found the industrial price average mov- 
ing up into new high ground, the gains constituted 
only small fractions and the volume of transactions 
was very considerably below the pace set during the 
previous weeks. Thus the widely discussed "Janu- 
ary rise'"—a feature of the markets of recent years 
—did not put in its appearance on schedule, one 
of the reasons doubtless being a disposition by 
potential purchasers to await the opening of 
Congress, with its Presidential messages on the 
state of the Nation and on the budget. 


THE FIRST of those two messages, delivered Thurs- 
day, disclosed the fact that industry performed a 
miracle of production in 1942, and that, while total 
armament output for 1943 will rise even higher, 
numerous changes in types of equipment will con- 
tinue to be made, doubtless affecting the results 
of some individual companies. Favorable to the 
longer term outlook for business—and the markets— 
was the tribute paid to management (as well as 
others), the President's failure to outline an Amer- 
ican "Beveridge Plan,’ and a promise that during 
the year the Administration will profit by experience 
to effect some simplification of the many war con- 
trols to which industry is subject. 


THE POST-WAR plan to disarm the aggressor 
nations and to “keep them disarmed,’ can mean 
only that an "armament industry" is with us to stay, 
for any such intention will have to be backed up 
by armed forces many times the size which this 
country has maintained in previous years of peace. 
Individual companies ultimately will benefit, al- 
though the cost will, of course, be borne by the 
taxpayers. 


SO FAR AS the Congress is concerned, it will not - 


be able to get down to the actual work of enacting 
legislation until it has completed such preliminaries 
as the organization of committees, which will require 
a matter of weeks. But had the market been dis- 
posed to do so, it could have derived considerable 


encouragement from the various expressions of 
opinion voiced on Wednesday's opening day by 
members of both parties. At the present time all 
indications are that the days of rubber stamp legis- 
lation, which began to wane last year, now have 
definitely passed. The importance of this to the 
stock market is that most of the business-baiting 
laws enacted during the past ten years originated 
not in Congress, but in the brains of some non- 
elected office holders, and were high-pressured 
through Congress by various threats and promises. 


AN IMPORTANT factor will be the attitude of the 
new Congress toward price control, with the 
probabilities being that various pressure groups will 
be able to bring about relaxation of rules for a 
wide variety of items, especially of agricultural 
products, thus further helping along the rise in over- 
all living costs. 


THE WAR NEWS from the North African arena 
has not been favorable to the cause of the United 
Nations, delays occasioned by the weather and other 
factors giving the Axis opportunity to prepare such 
strong defenses that it will probably be a matter of 
months rather than weeks before the German forces 
can be completely ousted from the territory, and 
thus further postponing any attempt at invasion of 
the Continent of Europe. Lacking any change in 
the character of this situation, there may be seen 
scme dissipation of the short war theory so widely 
held, and which has adversely affected the market 
position of a large number of stocks. 


WHATEVER THE general market pattern during the 
months ahead, the most conservative position will 
continue to be occupied by the shares of com- 
panies able not only to make a comparatively good 
earnings showing during the period of the war, but 
also facing a profitable volume of business upon 
the ending of hostilities. Issues of that type should 
constitute the bulk of the holdings of the average 
investor. 

—Written January 7; Richard J. Anderson 
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CORPORATE PROFITS DOWN: Earnings re- 
ports covering the full year 1942 will begin appear- 
ing in a few days and, while there will of course be 
exceptions, declines from 1941 results will charac- 
terize the majority of the industrial company state- 
ments. The Department of Commerce, in fact, has 
already estimated that aggregate corporate profits 
dropped some $500 million from year-ago results. 
Large as that sum seems standing alone, it never- 
theless represents only a seven per cent shrinkage 
from 1941's $7.2 billion, and is considerably smaller 
than had been expected only several months ago. 
Before the 1942 tax bill was finally passed, numerous 
managements had been accruing tax reserves on 
the basis of 45 to 55 per cent normal-surtax rates, 
and with no thought of any over-all limit. The 
40 per cent normal-surtax and the 80 per cent limi- 
tation on the total tax levy have made write-backs 
possible for a considerable number of companies, 
thus explaining the smaller-than-expected estimated 
decline. A further drop (but probably of very 
moderate proportions) seems in prospect for 1943, 
even though tax rates are permitted to remain 
about where they are now. This promises to come 
about as a result of narrower profit margins 
and renegotiation of war contracts, as well as a de- 
clining volume of civilian goods sold. 


NEW EXPORT BOOM: One of the things to 
which the high levels of general business activity 
in the latter part of the 1920-29 decade was 
attributed was the expanding volume of export 
trade this country enjoyed during those years. As 
against a pre-World War | annual export trade 
of around $2 billion, from 1924 to 1929, we sold 
more than $4 billion worth of goods abroad each 
year. Following a dip below the $2 billion mark 
during the depression, exports were exceeding 
$5 billion toward the end of the decade of the 
1930's. Then, spurred by Lend-Lease business begin- 
ning at mid-year, the total for 1941 jumped to 
$5.1 billion—and, based on figures for eleven 
months, it is evident that last year's export volume 
rose to almost $8 billion—all but about $3 billion 
of which represented Lend-Lease transactions. With 
available shipping space apparently increasing, 
there is every indication that this export boom will 
continue throughout the current year. But, because 
of the nature of this business, profit margins realized 
by industry thereon are by no means comparable 
to those obtained a number of years ago. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


1942 FREIGHT TRAFFIC: Despite the fact that 
industrial activity last year rose to record-breaking 
levels, total railway freight traffic—as measured by 
the car loadings figures—rose only |.3 per cent 
over the 1941 volume: approximately 42.8 million 
cars vs. 42.3 million. The explanation is, of course, 
that more efficient use was being made of each 
freight car in service, so that ton-miles increased 
some 33 per cent over the year-earlier performance. 
Aggregate revenue and earnings figures for the 
entire year will not be available for several months, 
but an indication of the dollar gains achieved is 
afforded by the statistics for Class | roads for the 
first nine months of 1942: Net railway operating 
income, of the 136 roads covered, rose 29 per cent. 
Although Federal tax reserves were increased by 
nearly 300 per cent (or $417 million), net income 
was up over $208 million, or approximately 
60 per cent. There is every indication that 1943 
earnings will run at very good levels, but there is 
little prospect that 1942's wide percentage gains 
will be duplicated by this year's earnings. 


STOCK DISTRIBUTION UP: Reports of the 
number of stockholders of the principal corporations 
indicate a much wider public participation in cor- 
porate ownership than during the speculative boom 
days of the late ‘20's. In 16 leading companies, 
stockholders of record increased to 1,611,200 at 


the end of 1941 from 983,100 in 1929, the gain_ 
being 64 per cent. This is in marked contrast, inci- 


dentally, to the trend of transactions on. the 
New York Stock Exchange. In 1928 the volume 
of trading reached 919,661,825 shares, against 
125,685,298 shares in 1942, the drop for the period 
being more than 86 per cent. One natural deduc- 
tion is that Stock Exchange business currently is on 
an investment basis rather than on the essentially 
speculative basis that governed in 1928 and 1929— 
for speculators seldom are recorded as stockholders 
of record. 

There are some curious contrasts in the individual 
records of the corporations. United States Steel 
stockholders increased 21.6 per cent from 1928 to 
1941, or from 182,600 to 232,800, while the 
Bethlehem Steel list dropped 2 per cent, from 
75,900 to 74,600. General Motors, with 189,600 
stockholders in 1929, reported 413,300 at the end 
of 1941, an increase of 118 per cent, while General 
Electric recorded a gain of 262 per cent, having 
218,500 stockholders in 1941 against 60,400 in 
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1928. Several others showed gains in excess of | 


100 per cent, among them duPont with 138 per cent 
and American Tobacco with 133 per cent. On 
the other hand, International Paper stockholders 
dropped from 37,800 to 27,400, or 27.5 per cent, 
and the list of International Harvester decreased 
15 per cent, from 40,200 to 34,000. 


NEW TAX DEDUCTIONS: Among the several 
breaks’ given investors in the Revenue Act of 
1942 was a provision permitting deduction of cer- 
tain expenses incurred in connection with one's 
investments. Quoting Section 121 of the tax law 
defining deductible expenses: ''Non-Trade or Non- 
Business Expenses—In the case of an individual, all 
the ordinary or necessary expenses paid or incurred 
during the taxable year for the production or col- 
lection of income, or for the management, conserva- 
tion, or maintenance of property held for the pro- 
duction of income”. Falling under this provision are 
the subscription costs of financial publications used 
for investment purposes, advisory service fees, 
custodian fees, safe deposit box rentals and 
accountant's fees incurred in caring for invest- 
ments in securities. Furthermore, this provision is 
retroactive to December 31, 1938, and claims for 
tax refunds based on such expenses may be filed 
for 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


ADDITION TO LIST: Having behind it a 75-year 


record of unbroken dividend payments, and with 
only one deficit incurred during the depression of 
the 1930's, American News’ capital stock is never- 
theless selling to yield over 6!/ per cent, based 
on a current market price of slightly less than 27 
and the $1.80 dividend rate which has been in 
effect since 1940. Earnings results for the full year 
1942 are not, of course, available at this early date, 
but for the first six months of the year $1.36 per 
share was reported, against $1.24 for the cor- 
rasponding year-earlier period, despite a tax 
reserve equivalent to $3.38 per share (vs. 70 cents), 
based on the HR rates of 45 and 90 per cent. The 
issue is being added this week to the “Common 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher money 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected each 
week. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 
Market Call Net 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
Socony-Vacuum deb. 3s, 


Stocks for Income" group appearing on page 26. 
(A more detailed discussion of the stock appeared 
in the issue of December 30, 1942.) 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Chrysler's December tank 
output exceeded all 1941... . Current shipbuilding 
rate 14.4 million tons per annum (4 ships per day), 
May peak expected to reach 16 million (5 ships per 
day). . . . 746 Victory Fleet vessels delivered into 
service in 1942 included 542 Libertys, 62 tankers, 62 
long-range standard ""C'"' types, 55 cargo ships for 
the British, 25 others. . . . Newsprint producers ask 
OPA for $3 to $5 per ton price increase... . 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Jan. 2 week loadings up 
52.5 per cent over year before... . U. S. State 
Department warns that United Nations reserve right 
to declare invalid the transfer of any interest, rights 
or properties in territories which have come under 
control of Axis powers. . . . NWLB yields to TVA 
the power to act on wage applications of 41,000 
employees, delegates to state, county and municipal 
governments the final authority on employee wage 
adjustments. . . . Agriculture Department forecasts 
all-time record meat production approximating 30.5 
billion pounds in 1943 (total in 1942 was 25 billion). 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 23. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


| The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to ‘be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
nS to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


: BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
a These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
oH backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
a reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Gurrent galt 
, ° Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 8 ‘ ls 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 93 5.38 105 
os Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/s, ‘70... 90 5.00 102!/2 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 80 5.00 Not 
rie Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s,'77... 95 5.79 105 FOR PROFIT 
FOR PROFIT Reasonably ryeen dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 88 4.55 Not —-2fe combined in these issues. 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum.... 67 7.46 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chi p Tool 38 789 55 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 65 6.92 102 Radic Corp. $3.50 Ist salah a 5.83 100 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 94 3.99 102 Youngstown Sheet & T. 512% cum. 84 6.55 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle’ types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend——- -——Earnings—— 
Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 26 «$1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$1.95 May Department Stores. 39 $3.00 $3.00 f$4.10 £$3.76 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 12 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 Melville Shoe ......... 30 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
American News........ 27 1.80 1.80 2.65 b1.36 Murphy (G.C.)........ 64 4.00 3.50 eee 
Borden Company ...... 23 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.80 1.97 60.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 86 5.00 5.00 ¢... Socony-Vacuum........ 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 35 3.50 3.50 5.79 2.32 Standard Oil of Calif.... 29 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
Continental Can....... 27 2.00 1.25 2.62 «1.88 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 43 3.50 2.00 5.09 cl.55 
Elec. Storage Battery... 35 2.50 2.00 3.65 b1.03 Union Pacific R.R....... 82 6.00 6.00 11.19 12.79 
Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 38 3.00 2.00 3.75 2.31 United Fruit ........... 66 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 
20 2.00 1.67 £2.20 0.12 Woolworth -(F.W.) ..... 31 2.00 1.60 2.69 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six 
months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—1I2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS Price, STOCKS Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings——— 

American Brake Shoe.... 29 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 Homestake Mining ..... 32 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 b$1.14 E 
American Car & Foundry. 24 Le ... ht2.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 29 3.25 3.00 {4.55 bt2.03 
Anaconda Copper ...... 25 2.50 2.50 {5.01 cf3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 26 1.00 2.00 aa 

Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 45 2.00 6.00 9.90 16.65 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 61 7.00 7.00 16.65 c8.71 

Bethlehem Steel ........ 56 6.00 6.00 9.35 64.94 McCrory Stores ........ 12 1.25 1.00 2.24 xz2.21 

21 2.25 2.00 2.83 Mesta Machine ........ 27 2.25 2.87!/, 3.61 

Climax Molybdenum.... 40 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 16 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.53 

Commercial Solvents.... 10 0.55 0.60 0.99 0.63 New York Air Brake... .. 28 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 

Crown Cork & Seal... .. 19 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 Pennsylvania Railroad... 24 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 

East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 20 2.25 3.00 6.34 y5.07 0.50 0.50 2.86 bl.21 

Freeport Sulphur ....... 36 2.00 3.95 2.41 Thompson Products ..... 27 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 

General Electric........ 32 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 10 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 

Glidden Company...... 16 1.50 0.80 k3.08 kI.70 Timken Roller Bearing... 42 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 

Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 22 2.00 2.00 6.72 6.06 eS OF 48 4.00 4.00 10.43 3.17 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to’ April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal 
years to October 31, 1942 and 1941. x—12 months ended June 30. y—I2 months to November 30. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES 

AND DuE From Banks ........ « $1,132,552,794.75 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

StaTE AND MunicipaL SEcuRITIES . . ........ 87,659,461.60 
Stock oF FepeRAL Reserve Bank . ......... 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ AccepTANCES. . . . . .  786,056,843.05 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . ..... 3,775,268.58 
$4,569,496,050.77 

LIABILITIES 


CapiTaL Funps: 
CapiraL Stock . ... .. $100,270,000.00 
Unpivipep Profits ..... . . . 45,049,412.80 


$ 245,589,412.80 


Divipenp PayaBLe Fesruary 11,1943... ..2.2.2.. 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . 11,810,380.27 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . ee 3,681,901.24 
ACCEPTANCES OuTSTANDING . .. . . . 7,107,370.38 
Less AMOUNTIN PorTFOLIO. . . .. . 2,989, 534.46 4,117,835.92 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForREIGN BILLs . 340,860.29 
© $4,569,496,050.77 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,020,672,767.50 are pledged to secure 
U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $848,123,236.90 and other public funds and trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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--e STARTS IN QU | rt PLACES 


There’s an inside story on U. S. A., 1942! It’s the story of methods and of the men 
who wotk in quiet places to develop the speedy, simple, fool-proof routines and pro- 
cedures that quickly process men, money, and materials into the sinews of war. 


To implement these new and better methods, these men—since Pearl Harbor—have 
taken almost a/] of Addressograph-Multigraph’s new equipment into War Industries, 
the Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commission, and Lend-Lease. | 


Another story—equally impressive—is that of users temporarily unable to purchase 
new equipment. They have organized their work to meet personnel losses and other 
challenges with mechanized methods that greatly extend the uses of their rugged, 
versatile Addressograph-Multigraph installations. 


Every Addressograph-Multigraph product— new or old, on urgent war work or 
freeing man-power for war work—is backed by an international organization equipped 
to serve.... Use this organization! A near-by representative will help you extend the life 
of your equipment; and he will give you valuable, practical information on how to 
do more with it. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Addressograph-Multigraph Methods SAVE BRAIN HouRS AND HAND Hours 
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LITTLE MOURNED 1942 has 
passed into history, where it will be 
recorded as the year of regimentation 
through a veritable New Deal Para- 
dise of more or less necessary, if in- 
equitably applied and poorly adminis- 
tered, executive controls over almost 
every phase of individual and cor- 
porate life. But it will come to be 
recognized, too, as the year when the 
American people vindicated their 
chosen “‘way of life” by a miracle of 
transition to a scale of war .produc- 
tion that must have helped turn Hit- 
ler’s hair white. And largely because 
of this miracle, it will be further ap- 
preciated as the year in which the 
United Nations passed from a badly 
shaken defensive to an increasingly 
punishing offensive, sealing the ulti- 
mate doom of the Axis monster. 


Moreover, it marked the turning of 
the political pendulum back toward a 
reasonably conservative two-party 
system, and toward restoration of the 
administrative-legislative-judicial bal- 
ance intended by the Constitution. 


THE YEAR 1943 is hailed, per- 
haps a little less boisterously than 
usual, by a people now deadly serious 
about the war, as the year when Vic- 
tory will be assured if not completely 
attained, permitting the cancellation 
of the odious war controls so alien to 
a free people. “Arm-chair strategists” 
are no longer alone in thinking actual 
peace a possibility before this year is 
out. No less a person than Admiral 
Halsey, victor in the great Solomon 
Islands naval battle, ‘is reported to 
be looking for a 1943 victory in the 
East. 


CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


New Investors 


Information about rules and trading 
practices sent on request. 


Ask for booklet K-21. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ONE WALL STREET « NEW YORK 


Sooner or later, the veriest skeptic 
will be forced to acknowledge that 
there is nothing “phony” about the 
Russian offensive all along the line— 
what does the Prussian military think 
of Hitler’s genius now? 


RUBBER -STAMP legislatures 
pass, along with the old year. A\l- 
though in its latter days the 77th 
Congress showed some signs of in- 
dependence, it never emphasized the 
legislative branch of government with 
the vigor expected of the incoming 
body. The 78th Congress can best 
save our “way of life” by confining 
its opposition to reflecting the will of 
the electorate, that is, by reversing 
radical domestic trends, stopping non- 
essential spending and preventing too 
international a post-war blueprint. 
The greatest danger is that honest 
points of difference may lead to a de- 
gree of dissension that will discredit 
the Administration abroad. 


Democracy is on trial before a watch- 
ful world, and the President himself 
must show as great an ability to co- 
operate in this crisis as did Congress 
in the lesser domestic crisis of past 
years. 


“LEAN BUT SOUND and healthy 
civilian economy” is part of the pro- 
gram for 1943, according to a joint 
statement of the WPB, War and 
Navy Departments, which anticipates 
a doubling of munitions production. 
“Great importance in the strategic 
plans for this year is placed on air- 
craft, merchant shipping and naval 
escort and combat vessels” says 
OWlI’s digest of the program, which 
provides for (1) about twice the 
number and four times the weight of 
planes built in 1942, (2) more than 
twice the merchant ship tonnage, (3) 
a considerable increase in the naval 
escort vessel program and (4) more 
naval combat vessels. “For the most 
part” it concludes “they comprise 
the items that are difficult to make; 


ones that require large quantities of 
material, component parts, skilled 
manpower and special facilities.” 


Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
now expects the Texas-Illinois Pipe- 
line to be in operation by February 1, 
but the extension to the bay area in 
New Jersey “could not possibly be 
completed until June 1.” 


INVENTORY CONTROL ad- 
vanced a step when WPB, “in order 
to assure a fair distribution of the 
limited quantities of consumers’ 
goods available,” acted to limit the 
size of mercantile inventories in the 
hands of large retailers, wholesalers, 
and stock-carrying branches of manu- 
facturers, to “about the same level, 
in relation to their sales, as they 
maintained prior to Pearl Harbor.” 


The December Victory Fund 
Drive went 43 per cent “over the 
top,” reaching the “unbelievable total” 
of almost $13 billion—60 per cent . 
from non-banking sources—no new 
large-scale financing before April. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: The 78th Congress wants 
to get an idea of tax receipts under 
the 1942 Revenue Act before taking 
definite action on any new bill... . 
Hitler finds “the persistence of” the . 
de Gaulle-Giraud differences “is very 
encouraging.” . . . Ideological trou- 
bles are ahead if Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin don’t get together on peace 
aims. ... Whether the President will 
seek a fourth term in 1944 will be 
answered—in 1944. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Loans on 


LIFE INSURANCE 
> INTEREST FROM 


L. P. Mattingly & Co. ly 
135 SO. LA SALLE STREET 2 (6) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


A giant electric heating pad for 
removing skin wrinkles has been 
developed by Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany—this type of heat therapy, how- 
ever, is for use in stretching and 
shrinking aluminum sheets on air- 
plane wings. . . . Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany is developing a promising busi- 
ness in the manufacture of detinning 
drums for use in salvaging tin cans— 
the drums sell for around $75,000 
apiece, and it is said that the new 
type can’t be beaten. . . . To maintain 
the interest of truckers for the dura- 
tion Studebaker Corporation has 
devised a special holder for their 
“Certificates of War Necessity,” plus 
a booklet giving all the answers to 
questions arising from General Order 
ODT 21—the combination will be 
distributed free to all commercial 
vehicle owners. . . . McKesson & 
Robbins will expand further in the 
liquor field with the acquisition of 
the Fairfield Distillery of Bardstown, 
Ky.—this plant used to turn out 
90,000 barrels of bourbon a year, but 
is now producing only alcohol for 
government use. . . . As an aid to 


T he radio industry plans several 
receivers for every home— 
perhaps they got the idea from 
the Treasury Department. 


harassed grocers, American Molasses 
Company is distributing a “Grand- 
ma’s Jar Bank,” a container in which 
sugar ration coupons can be collected 
—the accompanying poster, of course, 
points out the merits of molasses as 
a substitute. 


Rubber Rambles 


A new rubber life raft, weighing 
only 70 pounds and embodying many 
improvements that have been sug- 
gested by flyers forced down at sea, 
has been introduced by U. S. Rubber 
—this unit is equipped with sail, an- 
chor, oars, fishing kit, first-aid chest, 
signal devices and rations for thirty 


€ 


Tonight 


FOR THE PLEASURE OF TASTING 


AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY 


SCHENLEY 
CRoyal Reserve 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, N. Y. C. 


days for seven passengers. . . . While 
it may not be available to the public 
for the duration, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber has perfected. a_ synthetic 
rubber heel and sole made of its 
“Chemigum’”—not only longer wear- 
ing than natural rubber, the synthetic 
is also resistant to oil, grease and 
certain acids. . . . An improved rub- 
ber track for tanks and tractors has 
been patented by B. F. Goodrich 
Company and promises to assure 
smoother operation at greater speeds 
—the rubber web is molded around 
a series of parallel cables which make 
up the continuous track. ... Asa 
replacement for the disappearing rub- 
ber canning rings, Detroit Gasket & 
Manufacturing Company has intro- 
duced a new closure material com- 
posed entirely of non-critical sub- 
stances—the new rings can be used 
on Mason jars for home canning, or 
on almost any glass container em- 
ployed by the food and drug manu- 
facturers. . . . Unique is the practi- 
cally rubberless resilient shoe heel 
developed by the Herbst Shoe Manu- 
facturing Company—containing only 
10 per cent of the rubber required 
for an ordinary solid rubber heel, the 
new unit is like a sandwich with a 
thin slice of rubber between two 
layers of wood. 


Plastic Parade 


A new moisture-proof wrapping 
material has been prepared by du- 
Pont by coating a non-fibrous base 
sheet with a plastic composition con- 
taining dimethylol—the material is 
not transparent but may be utilized 
to replace the increasingly scarce 
cellophane . . . . The new plastic 
crockery being molded by American 
Cyanamid for the U. S. Navy is 
styled to allow for the roll of a ship 
during combat or in a high sea—the 
saucers, for instance, will allow for 
a 30° tip before overturning the cup. 
. .. The new freight cars ordered by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will 
be constructed with 5-ply plastic 
bonded plywood in the panels instead 
of steel sheeting—because of the 
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“I've just heard from 


“They tell me I’m in the Army now. 
I’ve passed my physical exam and all 
the rest of it, and I’m certified to do 
one of the most important jobs in the 
world — helping to give strength to 
America’s fighting troops. . . .” 


The lady has a right to be proud. 
For today, all over the United States, 
fresh milk is being served in Army 
cantonments as a basic part of the 
conditioning diet. 


The rich and regular appearance of 
milk and milk products on U. S. Army 
mess tables is one of the reasons why 
the boys in the camps grow healthier 
month by month, 
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National Dairy is using its far-flung 
facilities for production, processing 
and distribution to speed milk and 
milk products in ever greater volume 
to Army posts in many areas in this 
country and abroad. 


And to the men in service over- 
seas, National Dairy is shipping mil- 
lions of pounds of an unusual new milk 
product . .. a preserved butter for ex- 
port that will not melt at 110 degrees! 


This versatile food is only one of 
many products of National Dairy 
Products Corporation, an organization 
whose research is devoted to the excit- 
ing task of making milk and its many 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


my draft board” 


products ever more abundantly avail- 
able to people everywhere. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
...asa base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
Speed Production and Improve Quality of 


FOOD PRODUCTS and MATERIALS OF WAR 


GwrerNATIONAL is rapidly increasing its production of many essential 
chemicals required for food producers and manufacturers of materials for our 
fighting forces. 


Mono Sodium Glutamate, a vegetable protein salt that imparts a rich meaty 
flavor to soups, dehydrated products and other foods — an essential ingredient 
in certain army rations. Silica Gel that now enables the army to ship motors, 
rifles and other equipment without a protecting coating of grease, making possible 
their immediate use upon arrival at the scene of battle. Epsom Salts for many 
medicinal and industrial uses. Defluorophos, a feed supplement that is increasing 
the nation’s production of poultry, swine and cattle. Sodium Silico Fluoride 
and others. 


From other mines and plants, International is producing a swiftly growing 
flood of basic materials required for many critical war products. 


Magnesium for aircraft, incendiary bombs and other war materials. Potassium. 
Chlorate for small arms ammunition. Fertilizers and Chemicals that are enabling 
farmers to produce, with less manpower, the huge quantities of food America 
needs for its fighters and workers. Potash and Phosphates for use in fertilizers 
and chemicals. 


For more than thirty years, International has served you in many ways through 
its partnership with industry and agriculture. New mines and plants have 
recently been put into production. Others are being rushed to completion. 
International is expanding its production facilities, proud that its products are 
so indispensable to the job of speeding the output of materials of war. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago » 
Mining and Manufacturing 
PHOSPHATE POTASH FERTILIZER © CHEMICALS 


lighter weight of the “box,” it is 
estimated that the 750 new cars will 
handle 700 extra tons of freight 
weight per trip. . . . The new plas- 
ticized paper board container which 
has been selected by Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet to replace its tooth powder 
cans, is shaped like a cone and fitted 
with a plastic screw cap—its feature 
is that it is “hard to tip until empty.” 


Publishing Patter 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company has embarked on an unusual 
newspaper advertising campaign to 
promote its American Magazine— 
each month a special series of ads will 
appear in one city which is geographi- 
cally pertinent to a prominent article in 
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the issue. . . . In the future, Liberty 


magazine in Canada will be published 


entirely separate from Liberty in the 
United States—a new Canadian pub- 
lishing company has been organized 
under the name of Liberty Magazine, 
Ltd., to handle the Dominion’s 
weekly. . . . Two new trade publica- 
tions devoted mostly to plastics are 
making their bow: (1) Plastics Re- 
view, a new monthly to be published 
by Cleworth Publishing Company, 
and (2) Plastics and Resin Industry, 
an addition to the group of magazines 
of General Business Publications. .. . 
Next in strip cartoon magazines from 
Parents Institute will be a quarterly 
called Comics Digest—it will present 
the true stories of today’s heroes and 


| heroines .... Perhaps Pacific Mills is 


preparing for peace, but its new sales 
training manual will be called “How 
to Sell More Peace Goods”—the 
booklet is devoted to how to sell piece 
goods of the non-critical variety. 


Christenings 


The new sateen-bound paper blank- 
ets, made of ten thicknesses of crepe 
tissue, will soon be featured in the 
department stores throughout the 
country as the “Airobe.” .. . Another 
non-wheat griddle cake mix of high 
protein qualities will be promoted as 
a meat substitute under the name 
“Golden Soy” by Soy Food Mills, the 
manufacturer. . . . Southern Friction 
Materials Company has developed an 
innovation in cotton fabrics with a 
tan leathery surface which will be 
known as “Cotton-Leather” and of- 
fered as an alternate for use in both 
leather and rubber applications. . . . 
A new odorless garden fertilizer, 
made mostly from garbage, will soon 
be made available for general distribu- 
tion under the tradename “Bacto,” a 
product of the Jean MacLean Chem- 
ical Company. . . . The new type of 
toothpaste of University Products 
Company which will be packed in a 
glass jar instead of a metal tube has 
been christened “Spark-L.” 


Concluded from page 8 


mobile industry has made notable 
contributions in developing the mass 
production of aircraft, and the adap- 
tation of techniques which were con- 
sidered impracticable for airplane 
building a year or two ago. 

The fact that American output of 
armaments is now greater than that 
of the entire Axis, despite the fact 
that our concentration on manufac- 
ture of war materials came years 
later, is primarily attributable to our 
genius for mass production, This 
genius has been fostered by private 
industry, which. is giving convincing 
proof of its efficacy and flexibility in 
war, as in peace. In the light of the 
1942 record, any suggestion that gov- 
ernment management could have 
done a better job would appear ridic- 
ulous. There is every assurance that 
private enterprise will give a further 
demonstration of its right to survival 
in 1943, 
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REVIEWS AND FORECASTS OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


Foods: 


Despite _ restric- 
am tions, regulations 

rationing on 

“! the home front, the 
food industry as a whole will score 
a further sharp expansion of produc- 
tion during 1943 in fulfilling the de- 
mands of American expeditionary 
forces in many parts of the world, 
as well as broadening requirements 
under Lend-Lease which involve 
feeding many allied nations. Pack- 
aged foods, canned goods, meat and 
jairy products are among those be- 
ing readied for civilian rationing un- 
der the new point method, but this 
will have no effect on producers’ 
total volumes. The war has boosted 
the production of both quick-frozen 
and dehydrated foods—two processes 
which conserve precious transporta- 
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tion space. The appointment of a new 
food administrator is expected to re- 
sult in better coordination within the 
industry, but there is some concern 
over the possibility of a Congressional 
investigation of the food industry. 
No early curtailment in food produc- 
tion is anticipated after the war as 
the United States will be expected to 
help feed all of the starving peoples 
of the earth. 


Mining: 
Demands for 
copper and zinc in 
1943 will continue 
to run far ahead of 
producing capacity, but lead _ will 
continue in liberal supply, restric- 
tions on civilian use and purchase of 
foreign metal having built up a sub- 


stantial stockpile. The military de- 
mand for copper alone in 1943 is 
placed at 3.5 million tons, which con- 
trasts with an estimated available 
supply of 3 million tons from domes- 
tic and foreign sources in 1942. 
Exact figures are withheld since last 
May, at which time producers had 
orders in hand for almost six months’ 
normal domestic production, and the 
gap widened further as labor troubles, 
army inductions and higher wages 
elsewhere curtailed operations. Eas- 
ing of these pressures, operations of 
new producers, and the premium 
price for all output in excess of re- 
cently lowered quotas should enable 
producers to exceed 1942 output fig- 
ures, and to sustain earnings near 
1942 levels, but post-war outlook is 
clouded by prospect of competition 
with plastics and other wartime sub- 
stitutions for base metals which may 
prove permanent. 


Best of Everything 
for Him 


IRST responsibility of the food industry is to see that our 


armed forces get all they need —of the best our coun- 


try affords. 


In re-adjusting food processing to meet wartime demands, 
it was inevitable that some shortages would develop. And 
since Dextrose is now so widely used to enhance food value 
and to improve the flavor and texture of a great variety 


of food products, it is only natural that Cerelose, pure 


Dextrose sugar, should be affected. 


While this shortage is temporary, the value of Cerelose 


is permanent. Its merit as a standard ingredient in food prod- 


KARO SYRUP 
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ucts, remains as always, unchanged. 


New York, N. Y. 


CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place - 
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—AT 6 MILES A MINUTE! / 


M=™ the fighter that’s blasting 
the Axis out of the sky! It 
rockets along at better than 400 
miles an hour...powered by a 
liquid - cooled engine. Diethylene 
glycol (permanent anti-freeze to 
you!) has replaced water in its 
cooling system. 


Chlorine, prime processing agent 
in the manufacture of diethylene 
glycol, is but one of the many 
Mathieson products which are con- 
tributing directly to the produc- 
tion of war materials. To mention 
only a few of the important war 
uses of Mathieson chlorine, it 
plays an important part in the 
manufacture of aluminum .. . 
plastics . . . synthetic rubber. . . 
petroleum products and high ex- 
plosives. Other basie “war chem- 
icals”, manufactured by The Math- 


LIQUID CHLORINE... SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA . 
ANHYDROUS ond AQUA... .FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS 


Mathieson 


BICARBONATE OF SODA. MABACHING PRODUCTS .. .AMMONI 
“SYNTHETIC ‘SALT CAKE. . “ORY ICE... CARBONIC Gas. 


ieson Alkali Works and supplied 


directly to war industries or to our 
armed forces, include caustic soda, 
ammonia, soda ash, carbon dioxide 
and calcium hypochlorite. A highly 
mobile, dry chlorine carrier, cal- 
cium hypochlorite is used exten- 
sively at training centers and other 
military establishments to combat 
the deadly menace of water-borne 
diseases. 


In a larger sense, Mathieson Chem- 
icals are fighting a menace greater 
and more deadly than any the 
world has ever known—the arro- 
gant, over-weening ambitions of 
the Axis tyrants, men without 
conscience and without mercy. Un- 
til they are removed forever from 
the high places of evil, there can 
be no let-up in the pace of war 
production here at Mathieson. 


CHEMICALS 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
60 New York, N. Y. 


- SODIUM CHLORITE PROOUCTS 


Chemicals: 


" The products 
that are essential Rr: 
in practically every 3 
phase of manufac- 
turing are chemicals, and with our 
industrial machinery geared to high 
speed the consumption of these basic 
raw materials in 1943 will top the 
‘previous record volume of last year. 
‘To meet these requirements the in- 


dustry has the advantage of greatly 
expanded productive capacity. Earn- 
ings results this year will vary among 
the different branches of the industry, 
reflecting the different government 
priority orders and allocations—but 
in common there will be the continu- 
ing effects of higher production costs 


‘and, in particular, taxes. Hence, the 


intermediate trend is toward nar- 
rower profit margins unless price 
adjustments are permitted and pres- 
ent ceilings lifted. Technical progress 


-for the industry as a whole has been 


rapid under the stimulus of the war 
economy, and the post-war period 
holds great promises of further 
growth for this relatively young in- 
dustry. 


Machinery: 


Prospects for this! 
industry are mixed :| 
Output of both ma-§ 
chine tools and in- 
dustrial machinery for this year will 
probably be lower than for 1942, and 
earnings results of individual compa- 
nies will depend in increasing degree 
on ability to secure direct ordnance 
business. Farm implement output has 
already been cut drastically, and com- 
panies in this field have been increas- 
ingly active in armament manufac- 
ture. Profit margins on this type of 
business are, however, only a frac- 
tion of normal levels. Of the three 
major divisions of the machinery in- 
dustry, the agricultural equipment 
makers appear to have best immediate 
postwar prospects, because of the de- 
terioration that will have been suf- 
fered by the farmers’ implements plus 
an indicated good level of farm pur- 
chasing power at the war’s end. 


Tobaccos: 


Tobacco prod- 
ucts are unlikely 
to become the ob- 
ject of Government 
rationing, and consumption will be 
higher in 1943 than in the year just 
passed, chiefly reflecting further im- 
provement in general purchasing 
power. But costs are mounting. For 
cigarette manufacturers an increase 
of over 20 per cent in raw material 
costs appears certain (and to carry 
these higher cost inventories will tie 
up additional large sums of cash.) 
The expected larger sales volume will 
not afford a complete offset to mount- 
ing costs unless increases in the price 
for cigarettes (so far refused by the 
OPA) should be granted. Cigar 
makers are in a better position be- 
cause of the price advances already 
obtained. Snuff producers will do well 
if they succeed in maintaining cur- 
rent sales volume, and earnings will 
be adversely affected by higher costs 
and taxes. 
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Steels: 


Steel production 
in 1943 will sur- 
pass the 1942 rec- 
ord of 86.2 million 
tons of steel ingots—more than half 
the world’s total. A larger percentage 
of the output will go directly into war 
production because of the completion 
of new plant and machine programs 
which competed with direct war de- 
mands in 1942. Ship plate require- 
ments were multiplied eight times 
over 1941 during the past year—but 
will be double for 1943, the present 
program calling for 16 million tons 
of new ships which may be increased 
to 18 million. Ordnance, armament, 
mobile equipment and other military 
needs will be expanded and restric- 
tions on civilian usage are not likely 
to be modified. Expansion of indus- 
try’s ingot capacity will continue at 
least to midyear when it is expected 
to reach 96 million tons. Notwith- 
standing record output in tonnage and 
dollar volume, such factors as in- 
creased operating costs and taxes, 
narrower profit margins and renego- 
tiation of contracts may further re- 
strict net earning capacities of lead- 
ing interests. 


Rail 
Equipment: 


The normal busi- 
ness of the rail- 

road equipment in- 

dustry will be se- 

verely curtailed by WPB restrictions. 
For the first eight months of 1943, 
the building of 250 steam locomvtives 
and 36 Diesels has been approved ; 
for the first half, the needed materials 
will be released to permit the con- 
struction of 100 Diesel switching en- 
gines and 20,000 freight cars. Trans- 
portation shortages later in the year 
may result in some relaxation of 
these restrictions, and Lend-Lease 
demands will add to the industry’s 
volume of locomotive and freight car 
production. But the major role of the 
rail equipment builders will continue 
to be the manufacture of armaments. 
Heavy volume gives assurance of 
satisfactory, earnings, although taxes 
and contract renegotiations may re- 
sult in moderate declines compared 


with 1942. 
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l. addition to serving great 
American industries such as the 
iron and steel, railroad, chemical 
and process industries, construc- PARTIAL LIST 
tion, public utilities, metal working 
of Blaw- rod 
industries and many others through- f 
out the land, Blaw-Knox has been - ad 
Aerial bombs 
commissioned by Uncle Sam to 
produce materiel and armament 
Process vessels for chemical 
for the armed forces. industry 
slides 
iping for submari d oth 
Blaw-Knox is proud of its contribu- naval vessels 
lif ‘ Synthetic rubber plant 
tions to victory as exemplified by its Torpedo launching equipment 
: : nti-aircraft guns 
many plants, its hundreds of engi- Equipment: for aircraft carriers 
neers, its thousands of people who Steel buildings and hangars 
Armacastings for tanks and naval 
are working day and night, putting construction 
é Parts for airplanes 
forth every ounce of skill and Kingposts for ships 
endurance to free the world from Paving. machinery a 
and military roads 
oppression. Radio towers, steel plant equip- 
ment, etc. 
BLAW ¢ PITTSBURGH 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division + Union Steel Castings Division + Power Piping 
Division « National Alloy Steel Division + Pittsburgh Rolls Division « Blaw-Knox Division 
* e Martins Ferry Division + Blaw-Knox Sprinkler Division + Blaw-Knox Bomb Division 


*” 


Electrical 
Equipment: 


Further expan- | 
sion in war produc- 
tion should con- 
tinue to more than 
offset the loss of. several normally 
important civilian markets under the 
war economy, as an influence upon 
dollar sales.. Generally satisfactory 
earnings are indicated for the indus- 


try as a whole this year, but mount-. 
ing taxes will prevent fully commen-- 
surate improvements. Power generat- 
ing equipment may be expected to: 
remain in heavy demand for military 
and naval installations, although 
contraction is indicated for public and’ 
private utility developments by re- 
cent deferment of such projects. This. 
and the household appliance divisions. 
should be quickly restored to normal 
after the war, sustaining earning 
power. 
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The Airport that 
Travels by Truck! 


> ONE OF THE AMAZING WAR PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


How long does it toke to build o landing field? 
Months? Weeks? Guess again! A serviceable emer- 
gency landing field can be laid down with these 
sturdy, interlocking steel “mats” in 6 hours! 


Corried compactly in trucks, often laid un- 
der fire, Nationol Gypsum's interlocking steel 
“mats” make londing fields possible right un- 
der the nose of the enemy. They're onother 
one of the tools thot will help us win the wor. 


Wi Al 


In peace-time this potented Gold Bond nail with 
steel mesh collar is dramatic as a steel landing field. 
Used with Gypsum Loth it builds o bose for plaster 
walls that stops crocks like the Marines stop Japs! 


<>! Formerly they turned out metal lath for apartments, 


Making these “mats” is the wartime job of these 
big presses in one of National Gypsum's 21 plants. 


office buildings and fine homes. 


= 


Gold Bond 


fo walls 


Supplying wor materials and construction materials 
for the armed forces, is our real job today. But your 
lumber or building material dealer still has Gold Bond 
plaster, lath, insulation, wallboard, wall paints and 
the new exterior board that replaces critical lumber. 
Ask him. 


AFTER VICTORY, building will be one of the first industries to regain its stride. 
And National Gypsum will be ready! Most war materials we ship are made on 
the same machines as peacetime products. And almost overnight, we can shift 
back 100% to normal building materials. National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Petroleum: 


Notwithstanding 
further expansion 
in military demands 
for petroleum prod- 
ucts, and butadiene requirements for 
the synthetic rubber program, it is 


not likely that the petroleum industry 


in 1943 will do as well financially as 
in 1942. This is because of the nar- 
rower profit margins on government 
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business, the changeover of additional 
refining capacity from gasoline to the 
much less profitable fuel oil, the cur- 
tailment of civilian consumption, and 
the probability that the East Coast 
transportation bottleneck will only be 
alleviated and not broken—to all of 
which must be added the items of 
higher taxes, increased operating 
costs and manpower shortages. The 
1942 daily average crude production 
of about 4 million barrels may be 
exceeded slightly but not to the point 


—4.5 millions—which can be taken 
without wasting reserves. However, 
a serious reserve situation threatens 
because of limitations on new drill- 
ings; 1942 completions were 18,000 
against 30,000 in 1941, and the small- 
est since 1934. Completions in 1943, 
it is expected, will not exceed 15,000. 


e e 

Building: 

Further contrac- 
tion of “non-es- 
sential” residential 
building, coupled 
with a probably sharp reduction in 
the tremendous military and indus- 
trial construction that carried volume 
to record levels last year, may cut 
1943 over-all contracts by from one- 
third to one-half or more, adversely 
affecting both building contractors 
and those material manufacturers who 
are without special armament pro- 
duction. Reconstruction of a war-torn 
world may open unusual post-war 
markets for those prepared to handle 
foreign business. Longer-term domes- 
tic prospects are less clearly defined, 
but at least are favored by materially 
subnormal average residential build- 
ing Over many years and by present 
restrictions upon civilian construc- 
tion. The war-born stimulus to pre- 
fabricated housing, new materials, 
etc., carries post-war possibilities. 


Office 
Equipment: 


Despite the fact 
that the industry’s 
production of its 
normal lines was 
virtually halted last year, its speed 
of conversion to the manufacture of 
war materials and its greatly in- 
creased total output resulted in a good 
earnings showing even after meeting 
the large tax increases, and this is a 
condition that promises to character- 
ize the current year for most com- 
panies. Earnings, increases, however, 
may be difficult to achieve because of 
contract renegotiations. But postwar 
prospects are materially better than 
average, and return of peace will find 
the industry facing a large unsatisfied 
market which has developed during 
war-enforced halt of production of 
normal lines. 
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servatism when dealing with our 
domestic problems and a growing op- 
position to any further meddling with 
our American system of life by social 
experimenters. 

This Congress is going to assume 
a dominant role in the affairs of the 
Government. The last election de- 
cisively recorded the public’s yearn- 
ing for constructive changes in our 
internal policies. While they are in 
common accord for an all-out backing 
of the war effort, on the other hand 
they also want elimination of hap- 
hazard controls, bungling inefficiency, 
unnecessary croaking about the wolf 
just around the corner which need- 
lessly alarms people, and an end to 
the rule of bureaucracy that is so top- 
heavy, so cumbersome it does not 
know its head from its tail. The year 
1943 may well bring far reaching 
changes in this situation. 


POST-WAR BOOM? 


Considerable discussion is preva- 
lent regarding our post-war pros- 
pects. However, 1943 may be little 
concerned with them for they may 
belong to the more distant future. 
Nevertheless it is just as well that 
serious businessmen cogitate over the 
situation, for forward thinking is the 
logical prelude to sound planning. 

Once the readjustment is complet- 
ed a post war boom is a certainty for 
the nation will then need to refill an 
enormous vacttum caused by the lack 
now of merchandise which has shaped 
our people’s standards of life for sev- 
eral decades. To fill this gap will re- 
quire the expenditure of many billions 
of dollars. While the boom is yet a 
distant prospect, it is a bright star 
on the horizon of the future, to lift 
the hopes of businessmen and_ in- 
vestors. 

However, of more immediate im- 
portance is the factor of inflation. 
Whatever may be said about it, it 
remains a constant threat. Whatever 
element of doubt exists about it 


largely centers around whether it can. 


be controlled, or whether it will break 
out of the traces with which price 
controllers endeavor to harness it. 
The experiences of the past have 
demonstrated that political control 
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PURE OIL REPORTING: 


Entering its second year of war, The Pure Oil 
Company brings you these progress-notes con- 
cerning its first. 


The Pure Oil product list is pep- 
pered with new names today — 
names, every one, that stand for 
products vital to this nation’s 
victory. 


Resources formerly devoted to 
the production of over 300 products 
for peacetime motoring and indus- 
try, have been converted to pro- 
duce such things as these: 


Toluene, for bombs and explosives 
... aviation alkylate and codimer, 
for high octane aviation gasoline . . . 
di-isobutylene, which may be used 
as a component of aviation gasoline 
or of Butyl rubber .. . butylene, for 
conversion to butadiene used in the 
manufacture of Buna-S rubber... 
commercial solvents, polymers, 


BE SURE 


and aviation lubricating oils and 
waxes. 

Gasoline and lubricants for the 
armed forces, heavy fuel oils for 
steel mills and ships, cutting oils 
and lubricants for America’s war 
industries—these too are weapons, 
produced abundantly at Pure Oil’s 
refineries throughout 1942. 


Quick conversions for new pro- 
duction, stepped-up speed through- 
out our schedules, research effort 
keeping at it ’round the clock, these 
’°42 offensives have taught us much 
—lessons that hold promise for the 
year ahead of still greater strides 
in the production of these mate- 
rials of victory. 


WITH PURE 


can no more keep in check indefinitely 
the law of supply and demand than 
King Canute could succeed in sweep- 
ing back the sea with a broom. 

The people already feel the effects 
of inflation on their living costs, par- 
ticularly the housewife, whenever she 
goes to the market to fill her house- 
hold requirements. 

For the average citizen inflation is 
a reality, and not a fiction: skeptics 
who hold any doubts need only com- 
pare current price indexes with their 


1939 levels. And it is estimated that 
a further increase of at least 10 per 
cent in the average cost of com 
modities will mark 1943. 

It is this progressive inflationary 
trend that will drive hoarded money 
—as its owners see it depreciating in 
purchasing power—out of hiding into 
properties. Intelligent capital finds 
ways and means of hedging against 
impairment. 

All those foregoing factors make 
of 1943 a provocative enigma, and 
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WHY AMERICA 
SMOKING LOT MORE 


NCE again, it’s a bigger 
year for this finer ciga- 
rette! 1942 brought the great- 
est sales in PHILIP MORRIS 
history ... with millions mak- 
ing the change to PHILIP 
MorRIS... proved safer for 
the nose and throat, and 
definitely better tasting, too. 
Try them yourself for ’43! 


MORRIS 
America’s FINEST Cigarette 


Se 


SULPHUR IN WAR 


S ULPHUR, raw material for 
He2SO, (sulphuric acid), is one 
of industry's most widely used 
and versatile raw materials. It 
helps make aviation fuel, ferti- 
lizer, explosives, rubber, steel, 
chemicals, paper, paint, rayon, 


An-army fights 


as they develop they will shape the 
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insecticides, fungicides, lubri- 
cants, refined metals, textiles, 
food products and thousands 
of other necessities. During 
the first World War, America 
faced a sulphur shortage. To- 
day, America's needs, al- 
though greater than ever, are 
being met promptly and fully 
—at no increase above pre- 
war prices. Sulphur's record in 
war production is — on time 
. with enough. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR 


COMPANY 


on its heart 


Call it morale, heart, or just 
plain confidence — it’s the key 
to victory. No small part of the 
will-to-win spirit of our army 
today stems from the ever in- 
creasing flow of the world’s fin- 
est equipment. 

American industry is doing a 
whopping job of keeping our 
army’s chin up. Nopco is proud 
of being part of the chemical 
industry which is in the front 
rank of America’s soldiers of 
production. 


National Oil Products Co. 


Chemical Manufacturers 
HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


Boston Chicago Cedartown,Ga. Richmond, Calif. 


final outcome of the year. 

Still from the standpoint of the se- 
curity market, their portent is more 
favorable than unfavorable. Securi- 
ties enter the new year in a much 
better position than even before Pearl 
Harbor, and as yet average prices 
reflect no measure of inflation. Many 
individual stocks are selling at abnor- 
mally low levels, when they are com- 
pared either with their current earn- 
ings or with their usual earning pow- 
er. Furthermore, liberal yields from 
well secured dividend rates are com- 
monplace. 

It is inconceivable that such a para- 
dox will persist in the face of such 
factors as the rising threat of infla- 
tion and the press of surplus funds to 
find some employment. Regardless of 
intermediate fluctuations, the outlook 
is for a rising trend of security prices 
to characterize the coming year, and 
this is likely. 
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To bear out this contention are 
present several favorable implications 
including growing realization that the 
production facilities of this country 
and Great Britain will be the decid- 
ing factor in the winning of the war; 
the likelihood of a more conserva- 
tive Congress and no drastic increase 
in corporate tax rates for 1943; the 
recent revision of the capital gains 
tax; and the wide disparity between 
high-grade bond and common stock 
yields. 

Any irregularity between now and 
Spring should be considered as an 
opportunity to accumulate selected 
equities in anticipation of substan- 
tially higher prices during the latter 
part of 1943. 

Frederick Rogers, 
Thomson & McKinnon 


GOOD YEAR ON 
ALL FRONTS 

The new year should be a good one 
on all fronts: 

I. War. When Hitler and Hiro- 
hito involved themselves in mechan- 
ized warfare with the nation owning 
more automobiles, more telephones 
and more radios than all the rest of 
the world put together, they bet their 
empires on their ability to conquer 
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us before we could get ready to fight. 
They have already lost. 

II. Politics. To the businessman 

and investor, politics is important as 
it relates to property rights, which 
are, after all, one of the most funda- 
mental of human rights. Congres- 
sional independence of the executive 
regarding the 1942 tax law correctly 
foreshadowed the November elections 
with their promise of still more 
brakes on starry-eyed spending of 
other people’s money. 
_ III. Industry. Inventories already 
are at levels guaranteeing a boom in 
many industries when the war ends. 
The situation will become progres- 
sively tighter as the year goes on. 
New products of war-stimulated re- 
search have accelerated obsolescence 
and opened vast potential new mar- 
kets. 

IV. Inflation is already with us. 
The question is simply how rapidly 
it will manifest itself. It can be 
counted on to magnify the stimulating 
effects of favorable developments in 
the war, politics and industry. 

Thomas W. Phelps, 
Francis I. duPont & Company 


BROAD BASIS 
FOR CONFIDENCE 

Beginning 1943, we believe that the 
outstanding characteristic of the mar- 
ket is the strong undertone of con- 
fidence in the ultimate victory of the 
United Nations. To an increasing ex- 
tent this confidence promises to be- 
come the primary supporting market 
factor on the inevitable days of bad 
news which undoubtedly lie ahead. 
Supplementing this all-important 
supporting market factor will be the 
growing concern that the domestic 
war on inflation may be a losing fight 
—detracting from the portfolio use- 
fulness of cash and emphasizing the 
desirability of equities as the most 
freely available hedge (however im- 
perfect) against inflation. 

As 1943°moves ahead, we believe 
the market will continue its attempts 
to forecast the termination of the 
war and, more importantly, to ap- 
praise the post-war problems—social, 
financial and economic. This will, in 
our judgment, continue the highly 
selective group actions of recent 
months, favoring the industries with 
the fewest “armistice” or “peace” 
conversion and operating problems. 

Obviously, the most important 
problems of taxes, wages and post- 
war planning policies will affect vir- 
tually all industries; but, we believe, 
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High-explosive projectiles depend on a 
brain—the fuse—to insure detonation on 
arriving at enemy objectives. Standard 
practice has been to make fuse parts largely 
of copper alloys because such alloys are 
corrosion resistant, strong, and possess the 
machinability for accurate large scale pro- 
duction of complicated small parts. 


Some fuses explode on impact; others 
are “timed” to explode when they reach a 
pre-calculated distance. A third type com- 
bines “timing” and impact fea- 
tures. Fuses must have a high 
safety factor for transportation 


ONDA 


and handling; they must function with 
certainty, and not deteriorate in storage. 


So copper alloys, formerly used in our 
refrigerators, cars, and other conveniences 
are today doing front line service in count- 
less shells and bombs. 


Anaconda mines are producing great 
tonnages of copper and zinc while our fab- 
ricating plants are turning out the sheet, 
plates, rods and other forms of copper and 
its alloys that are needed in un- 
precedented quantities for total 


victory. 
42274-A 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


25 Broadway, New York 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


the market has been and will continue 
to appraise the impact of these forces 
so that the actual arriyal of the events 
will not bring violent market move- 
ments. 

In short, the market’s seasoning 
in the adversities of the past several 
years affords a broad basis for con- 
fidence in its ability to meet what- 
ever the future has in store. 

Dugan Smith, 
Laidlaw & Company 


MANY REASONS 
FOR HOPEFULNESS 

The year just closed witnessed a 
final reversal of the most adverse 
forces which for two and a half years 
had been exerting a strong downward 
pull on common stock prices. The war 
news today is more likely to help 
rather than hurt the market. Political 
developments have recently shown 
that at times they can actually become 
constructive factors. As corporate 
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We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This #s Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfection Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND_ CONDITIONING 


In Canadéa: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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taxes approach their peak, the injus- ° 


tices and inequalities become so evi- 
dent that their final correction be- 
comes favorable marketwise. Today 
accumulated consumer demands are 
building up, yet consumer debt is de- 
clining while savings are mounting. 
Post-war business will apparently 
continue for a period well above pre- 
war levels. The ratio of common 
stock yields to the return on high 
grade bonds continues to be more 
favorable to equities than normally. 
There appear, therefore, to be many 
reasons for hopefulness that stock 
prices will continue their irregular ad- 
vance irrespective of interim reactions. 


Wm. Hamilton Swartz 


Goodbody & Company 


UTILITIE 


Concluded from page 9 


PUBLIC 


while the electric utilities of the 
country had 47 million kilowatts of 
capacity to turn out that juice. But 
in 1941 our utilities were only 9 mil- 
lion kilowatts ahead of demand. That 
isn’t all. According to government 
figures, our private power companies 
will add another 3,384,000 kilowatts 
in 1943, a boost of 7.2 per cent. So 
even if we get extravagant next year, 
and shoot the works electrically, we 
probably won’t run out of power. 


Executive Offices . 
Sales Offices . 


NITED. 
ARBON 


CARBON BLACK 
GASOLINE 


New York, Akron, Chicago 


OMPANY 


- NATURAL GAS 


- Charleston, W. Va. 


Of course, not all this margin of 
power supply we had in 1942 to meet 
power demands, or that we’re likely 
to have in 1943, will result from 
newly constructed generation. As a 
matter of fact—and here’s where 
some of our public power experts 
went “haywire”—production of mate- 
rials of war largely offset those things 
we can’t have any longer. When au- 
tomobiles went out the window— 
—when we no longer were allowed 
to burn up gas and rubber uselessly 
—our auto plants began making 
tanks and jeeps and planes. And, in 
doing so, they consumed more power 
than they ever did in making those 
things we drove out to country clubs. 
As a result, while industrial con- 
sumption of power increased but 16 
per cent, war expenditures of 1942 
were 377 per cent above those of 
the year before. 

Last year, despite the collapse of 
numerous small businesses, our elec- 
tric utilities gained more than 600,- 
000 new customers. In some in- 
stances this-resulted from govern- 
ment projects of a housing character 
in connection with defense plants. 
But in others it came from folks, 
working in defense plants, who never 
before had made such money—folks 
who never before had been able to 
enjoy the luxury of electricity. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE 


In all, the agencies contributing to 
the public supply of power in the 
United States produced 188.5 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity last year, 
an increase of 12 per cent over 1941 
generation, but a marked decline from 
the 16 per cent by which 1941 ex- 
ceeded 1940. Yet, we may take 
pride in the fact that two-thirds of 
all the electricity produced in the 
world last year was generated in the 
United States. 

And those of us with an interest in 
privately owned electric utilities in 
the United States likewise may take 
pride in this fact. Compared with 
September, 1939, when war actually 
started abroad, the major items in our 
cost of living made these changes, 
according to U. S. Department of 
Labor reports: 


House Furnishings .......... 21 
Entire Cost of Living......... +19% 
Household Cost of Electricity.. — 2% 
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Political and industrial leaders in recent months have 
been making great use of the phrase, “Know-How.” 


But no-one has bothered to explain it. 


American Know-How is a combination of things. It 
is our conglomeration of races, welded together by 
a great national spirit. It is American training in 
mechanics; it is the millions of American boys who 
drive automobiles and work with tools, who play with 
electric trains and make model airplanes. It is our 
system of education, giving to each boy the training 
needed to enable him to take his part in our national 
industrial economy. It is that economy itself .. . an 
economy of free enterprise wherein every boy has a 
chance to become a Henry Ford, a Walter Chrysler, 
a Thomas Edison. It is the American system of incen- 
tive, which permits even the lowest laborer to become 
foreman, superintendent, or president of his 
company. It is the ability of the man in the American 
factory to do things just a little bit better than any 
other man in the world can do them. 


And it is American industrial management, fitting 
into their proper niches the men of the country, 
determining who shall direct the operation, sur- 
rounding itself with engineers and chemists and tool 
designers and purchasing agents and specifications 
clerks, each with a definite job to do. It is the ability 
of American management to select the right man for 
the right job, whether that man come from our tech- 
nical colleges or from the rank and file of factory 
employees. 


In time of peace—because of American Know-How 
—Detroit and Pittsburgh and Akron supplied the 
world with automobiles and steel and tires. No other 
country could compete successfully against American 
makers of airplanes, washing machines, radios or 
mechanical refrigerators. 


Our scientists and engineers out-designed our com- 
petition in foreign fields, our sales departments out- 
sold them, our factory men out-produced them. 


American! 


This is a mechanical war. American Know-How 
which placed this country far ahead of its competitors 
in peacetime mechanical production, will turn out 
more war materials per man and per factory and will 
win the war. Our enemies had a big start on us. But 
the imitators never can equal the originators. 


And our foes are imitators . .. Germans and Japs alike. 


In peacetime they imitated all our mechanical goods. 
The best automobile Germany had was one designed 
in Detroit. The company producing it was a Detroit- 
owned company. The best airplane engine they had 
was one designed in Hartford five years ago. Because 
they froze production of it... didn’t change the model 
. .. they were able to turn out these motors in great 
quantities. Today we have reached and passed their 
highest production with an improved model. And 
we are just starting! 


It is the Hitler creed that no one not a German can 
be a good chemist or a good engineer. He limits his 
Know-How to people of the German race alone. In 
America we are a mixed race. The adventurous of 
all the peoples of Europe have come to this country 
because they believe in the American system of free 
enterprise. We have assimilated them and made them 
Americans. We have granted them the same oppor- 
tunities to advance that belong to us who have long 
lived here. 


This is American Know-How. This and the flaming 
spirit of freedom which democracy begets . . . the 
spirit which makes our-boys in uniform better than 
any other soldiers in the world . . . because they are 
fighting for freedom. 


With this spirit, backed by American industry’s 
Know-How, we shall win this war! 
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President 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 


STUDIOS: 
Hollywood, California 


75 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
TO INVESTORS 


is the title of a 4-page pamph- 
let we have prepared in cele- 
bration of our firm’s 75th 
anniversary. A copy will gladly 
be sent to you upon request, 
together with a list of sound 
Connecticut Securities with 
unbroken dividend records 
of 25 years or more. 
Ask for Circular F-5 

EDWARD M. BRADLEY « CO. 


Incorporated 
215 CHURCHST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Diversify Your 


Investments 


Odd Lots enable you to diversify 
your holdings and increase margin 
of safety. 

Our booklet explains the many 
advantages offered by Odd-Lot 


Trading. ass tor F.W. 804 


John Muir & 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 


we source of knowledge 

that made it possible for the ancients 
to perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 

. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
Feld from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if vou have an mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe OHN 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SenJose (AMORC) California 


he efficacy of the Government’s 

money market controls was re- 
flected in a remarkable degree of 
stability in the high grade corporation 
bond market during 1942. As the 
year opened, U. S. Governments and 
municipals were in the midst of a 
rather sharp decline. The readjust- 
ment following the shock of the mo- 
mentous events of December, 1941, 
continued into February. 

The decline in municipals lasted 
somewhat longer than that in Gov- 
ernments because of the adverse effect 
upon sentiment of renewal of the 
Treasury’s campaign for removal of 
tax exemptions. After the initial 
shock of war, the latter factor was 
dominant in the municipal market in 
1942. Unlike U.S. Governments, the 
war economy created the prospect of 
a sharp curtailment of supply of new 
bonds. When it became evident that 
the Administration’s tax exemption 
proposals had little chance of suc- 
cess, a long recovery began, and the 
market stabilized in the late months 
of 1942. 


GOVERNMENTS STEADIED 


Long term Governments showed 
more fluctuation than the high grade 
corporate bond market, but ended the 
year at approximately the January 
level. Short term Governments were 
allowed to advance to a moderately 
higher yield basis. But after a period 
of irregularity in the first quarter, 
mediunt and long term issues were 
held in a narrow range by Federal 
Reserve open market operations, re- 
laxation of member bank reserve 
requirements and other money market 
controls. 


The outstanding record of stability 


was shown in top quality bonds of 
industrial, public utility and railroad 
corporations. These groups declined 
moderately in December, 1941, but 
regained their equilibrium quickly. 
Fluctuations throughout the year 
were very narrow and net yields— 
as shown by representative averages 
of the three groups—showed prac- 
tically no net change. This excep- 
tional stability was related to the suc- 
cess of the financial authorities in 
regulating the market for Govern- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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ments, which constitutes the yardstick 
for high grade corporation bond 
yields. It also reflected scarcity value, 
since there were few new flotations. 
The large requirements for new capi- 
tal arising from the war effort were 
financed almost entirely through bank 
credits and loans by Government 
agencies. 

The most interesting group move- 
ments of the year were those in pub- 
lic utility holding company bonds and 
speculative rail liens. More vigorous 
enforcement of the Public Utility Act 
and the prospect that 1942 Federal 
taxes would have a very drastic effect 
on holding company earnings resulted 
in a sharp break in lower grade utili- 
ties last spring. Later evidence that 
taxes on 1942 utility incomes would 
be less onerous than indicated by the 
tax programs advanced during the 


first half of the year resulted in a sub- 


stantial recovery. The majority of the 
speculative utilities showed net losses 
on the year but there were exceptions, 
including American & Foreign Power 
5s, Associated G. & E. and Cities 
Service bonds. 


DEFAULTED RAILS UP 


Defaulted railroad bonds proved to 
be spectacular “war babies,” reflect- 
ing sensational traffic gains and a rela- 
tively sheltered tax position. Medium 
grade and speculative rail bonds 
which have paid interest regularly 
made a generally unimpressive show- 
ing, the exceptions being mainly is- 
sues which were purchased in large 
amounts for debtor company account. 
The 1942 close for the Dow-Jones 
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index of second grade rail bonds was 
53.16, less than 5 points above the 
December 31, 1941, closing which 
was the lowest year-end figure for 
this index since its beginning in 1915. 
The sluggish performance of lower 
grade, interest paying issues was at- 
tributable to continued institutional 
liquidation, and the fear that the 
debtor companies will revert to a 
border line status when the war boom 
in rail traffic ends. The small advance 
in this classification contrasted with 
average gains of 10 points or more in 
the Chicago & North Western, Mis- 
souri Pacific, New Haven, Seaboard 
Air Line and other reorganization rai! 
groups. 


HIGHER INTEREST RATES? 


Developments in 1942 lend support 
to the opinion expressed a year ago 
that the long bull market in high 
grade bonds had come to an end. 
However, no bear market ensued, 
and current indications point to con- 
tinued stability of yields. At some 
time in the future, a higher interest 
rate level may be expected. But while 
the war lasts, the Government’s 
money market controls will probably 
be effective in freezing interest rates. 

The following rates have been es- 
tablished for Treasury flotations: 
% of 1 per cent for l-year certifi- 
cates; 134 per cent for 5 to 6-year 
bonds; 2 per cent for 8 to 10-year 
bonds, and 2% per cent for longer 
term issues. With the exception of 
savings bonds sold to yield a higher 
net return (if held to maturity), it is 
the intention of the Treasury to 
finance the war on this basis. 


FUNDS FOR VICTORY 


A very long war might force an 
increase in rates, but the success of 
the December Victory Loan drive 
suggests that even the huge sums 
required for global warfare can be 
obtained for some time to come at the 
interest rate levels currently in effect. 
This assumption implies that holders 
of high grade corporation bonds, as 
well as outstanding Governments and 
municipals, have no need to fear 
depreciation of principal in the inter- 
mediate term future, although the 
purchasing power of theif interest 
dollar is shrinking. 

Stability in top ranking obligations 
will tend to support the medium grade 
market. However, many industrials 
and utilities ranking below the top 
grades have advanced to levels which 
suggest considerable danger of capital 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office * 55 WALL STREET - New York 


(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $639,736,171) 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1942 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................. 40,685,588 
State and Municipal Securities....................... 157,477,345 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances .......... 573,450,840 
| Real Estate Loans and Securities..................... 5,463,330 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ................. 3,630,239 | 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. ...... 7,000,000 
LIABILITIES 


| Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $ 5,949,927 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 1,492,112 4,457,815 
Items in Transit with Branches....................6- 9,551,054 
Reserves for: 

I Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 2,226,619 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. ....... * 7,602,320 

$77,500,000 


Figures of foreign branches are as of December 23, 1942, except those for 
enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$775,828,299 of United States Government Obligations and $13,564,326 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $732,519,800 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


$ 901,172,805 


loss as a long term prospect. Ad- 
vances in these industrial classifica- 
tions in 1942 continued the narrow- 
ing of the gap between highest quality 
and medium grade bonds which has 
been in progress for several years. 
The difference in yields is now so 
small that many conservative invest- 
ors are switching to higher rated is- 
sues, believing that the loss of a rela- 
tively small amount of current return 
is more than compensated by the im- 
provement in security. 

The prospects for medium grade 


and speculative rails is one of the 
most controversial subjects of discus- 
sion in bond circles. Despite the gains 
recorded in 1942, most bonds in these 
categories are selling far below the 
best prices of 1936-37, although 1943 
earnings are expected to be much 
higher. Considering not only the high 
rate of current earnings but also the 
great improvement in the financial 
position of the majority of carriers, 
there seems good reason to believe 
that the speculative opportunities in 
these groups have not been exhausted. 
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COMPANY 
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Surplus . . ... 
Undivided Profits . 


$500,000.00 
$6,500,000.00 
- $390,000.00 
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THE AXIS’ SANDS 


Concluded from page 14 


Nazi authorities that a breakdown of 
the home front in a future war would 
be impossible because of the efficiency 
of the Gestapo and other party or- 
ganizations. These groups were 
formed for the purpose of prevent- 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., President 
CHESTER A. ALLEN, Vice-Pres. RICHARD C. CUMBERS, Asst. Sec’y 
CARL J. MEHLDALU, Vice-Pres. LEONARD D. O'BRIEN, Asst. Sec’y 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Secretary GEORGE L. TITUS, Asst. Sec’y 
WILLIAM N. BOYLE, Asst. Sec’y WILLIAM TUNIS, Comptroller 


STATEMENT 
at the close of business, December 31, 1942 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand 
U. S. Government Bonds..... 
N. Y. State and City Bonds.. 


ing a repetition of the 1918 collapse. 
However, there is every evidence 
that opposition against the Nazi 
regimé is growing not only in the 
occupied countries, but even in Ger- 
many itself. 


Capital 

Undivided Profits ............. 
Due Depositors 

Checks Certified 


AXIS PARTNERS? 


Judging from available evidence, 
Italy is ready to quit if it could do 
so; that is, if the Gestapo and its 
Italian counterpart did not maintain 
a rigid control over the population. 
From an ally, Italy has sunk to the 
position of a mere satellite under 
complete control of the large Nazis 
forces stationed there to prevent an 
open revolt against the regime. 


Loans on Collateral, Demand 
and Time 

Bills Purchased . 

Real Estate 


Reserves for Taxes, Expenses 
and Contingencies 
Official Checks Outstanding... 


$70,789,864.28 


"$70,789,864.28 


KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


The Kings County Trust Company offers to its depositors every facility and accommodation known to 
modern banking. If you are not already availing yourself of the advantages offered by this institution, 
the Kings County Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a dividend of 75c 
per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Corporation 
payable February 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 15, 
1943. Books will not be closed. 


WM. B. DUNLAP 


December 29, 1942 Treasurer 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
—_ DIVIDEND NO. 54 


A dividend of Twenty-five 
Cents ($0.25) per share- 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co., 
will be paid January 30, 
1943, to stockholders of record January 15, 
1943, as shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, Iowa. George A. Morrell, Treas. 


Morrell 
meats 


Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 


A dividend of 14%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1943, has been 
declared payable January 15,1943, 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on January 5, 1943. 
Adividend of $1.00 per share has 
been declared payable January 15, 
1943, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company to holders of 
common stock of record at the close 
of business on January 5, 1943. 


H. A. WAY, Secretary. 


Your Dividend Notice in 
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calls attention of investors to 
the progress of your company 


Japan, the third member of the 
Axis is currently subjected to a war 
of attrition by our forces in the Far 
East and by China, while it strains 
every effort to consolidate its position 
in the conquered territories. Eco- 
nomically, Japan is even gaining in 
many respects, but its shipping prob- 
lem is becoming extremely serious 
because of the growing losses in- 
flicted upon its merchant marine by 
our naval forces. And it is a foregone 
conclusion that after the liquidation 
of the European phase of this war 
Nippon will have no chance against 
the combined might of the United 
Nations. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up: The military and 
economic forces of the Axis powers 
are deteriorating at an ever accelerat- 
ing pace while on the other hand the 
United Nations are growing stronger 
day by day with production of ma- 
tériel already far outdistancing that 
of the Axis. Although ultimate - vic- 
tory will be costly, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the United Na- 
tions will score over the Axis powers. 
Even the Nazi leaders. would have to 
admit this, if they were honest enough 
to express their true belief. 
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~ 
6,500,000.00 
390,165.13 
62,208,094.19 
08,597.12 
Unearned Discount ........... 3,434.70 
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682,089.83 
1.204.623.38 1,088,568.15 
398,994.53 74,024.99 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Concluded from page 14 


available by the present high market 
levels. If this liquidation continues 
in sizeable proportions, this will 
bring a supply of bonds into the 
market from time to time. While this 
operation may have some marked re- 
percussions, it should have little fun- 
damental effect on municipal credit. 

The present trend is toward further 
economies in municipal operation 
even if it means a reduction in ser- 
vices. This, coupled with a contin- 
ued reduction in municipal debt and 
in appropriations for relief, should 
mean lower local taxes unless some 
increase is required to offset loss in 
revenues from gasoline and motor ve- 
hicle taxes or from some _ other 
sources affected by the requirements 
of war. 


TWO QUESTIONS 


What of the demand for this dim- 
inishing supply of municipal bonds? 
Here again government requirements 
come first and investment funds must 
go into governments, probably to a 
greater extent than heretofore, before 
investment in municipal bonds will be 
considered. This raises the question 
as to why municipals are desired as 
an investment. Is it because of their 
security, or because they are tax-ex- 
empt ? 

Probably for both reasons. To the 
extent that they are purchased for 
their security, to that extent the de- 
mand for them should continue; for, 
by and large, the outlook for munic- 
ipal credit is good. To the extent 
that they are purchased because of 
their tax immunity, the demand will 
be decreased-by the threat to remove 
that immunity. That threat seems 
remote at the moment. 

Last October the Congress decisive- 
ly defeated the attempt made under 
the guise of war necessity to tax 
municipal bonds and thus vitiate an 
important principle of state sov- 
ereignty. But this sword of Damocles 
that hangs constantly over the munic- 
ipal bond market tends to hold down 
prices, and price trends are bound to 
have some effect upon municipal 
credit. The higher the interest rate 
for future borrowings (and there will 
be some borrowings even during the 
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war ) the higher tax levies will be and 
the more difficult it will be to collect 
them. 

Another factor which complicates 
predictions is the fact that we are liv- 
ing under a managed economy in 
which arbitrary controls tend to off- 
set economic laws. Interest rates on 
Federal issues are controlled. Al- 
though direct controls over municipal 
rates do not exist, there must be some 
relationship between government and 
municipal interest rates. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that so long as our 
managed economy and tax immunity 
exist present levels will be substan- 
tially maintained. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The most uncertain factor in the 
entire picture is, of course, the dura- 
tion of the war. The longer it con- 


‘ tinues the greater will be the disrup- 


tion in all business and economic ac- 
tivities not essential to the war effort. 
Our first job is to win the war and 
thus speed the day when our produc- 
tive capacity can be devoted to con- 
structive purposes. But winning the 
war means not only action by the 
Government, by states, and by muni- 
cipalities to lower the tax burden 
through all possible operating econ- 
omies but also planning now to cush- 
ion the tremendous shock which the 
cessation of hostilities will bring to 
our economic structure and to bridge 
the hazardous transition from war to 
peace economy. One prediction which 
can be made with certainty is that the 
close of the war will find our stand- 
ards of living so lowered as to pre- 
sent a real challenge to government 
and to business. 


TWENTY MOST ACTIVE 
STOCKS IN 1942 


Stock Shares 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 1,019,200 
Columbia Gas & Electric...... 880,500 


Commonwealth & Southern... 1,224,900 


Consolidated Oil ............. 931,600 
924,700 
General Electric .............. 1,245,200 
General Motors 1,566,100 
International Tel. & Tel.:..... 1,571,200 
Kennecott Copper ........... 853,400 
New York Central............ 1,670,000 
Pennsylvania R. R............ 888,700 
Radio Corporation ........... 977,800 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 1,096,800 
Southern Pacific ............. 1,498,000 
Standard Brands ............. 1,038,300 
(CN. J.)... 1,020,300 
United Corporation .......... 858,700 
United States Steel........... 1,317,500 
Warner Bros. Pictures........ 907 300 


REAL 


FLORIDA 


ATTENTION INVESTORS! 


Witness inflation slowly creeping now—how long 
man-made devices and expedients will hold in- 
flation from becoming violent no one can fore- 
tell—for it is hard to prevent natural forces like 
the law of supply and demand from asserting 
themselves—it is your duty and responsibility to 
protect your capital savings from the disastrous 
effects of violent inflation if it comes—buy income 
real estate of undisputed value in Tampa, Florida, 
the metropolis of the South, now a city of over 
200,000, including suburbs and growing by leaps 
and bounds; Apartments — Hotels — Homes — 
Rooming Houses and Business Buildings for 
Sale. 
References : 

The Exchange National Bank of Tampa 

The First Savings & Trust Co. of Tampa 

The First National Bank of Tampa 

Communicate with: 


MR. GUS VALDESPINO 
REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE BROKER 
1119-21-22 CITIZENS BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


$3,500 BUYS FURNISHED BUNGALOW 
Iso have for sale garage apartment. money- 
making dairy farm and other properties. 
F. J. ELLWOOD 


TITUSVILLE FLORIDA 


IOWA 


3,000 ACRES in Missouri Valley, Iowa, in one 
body. Six sets improvements. One-half crop 
netted 1940 and 1941 $30,000 per year. Price 
$250,000. References, ‘““Who’s Who.” 

MARK W. WOOD 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


NEW YORK 


FRUIT FARM — 35 acres apples. peaches, 
pears; 1% acres red raspberries, 9 acres clear, 
100 acres oak woods; main highway; dwelling, 
9 rooms, 2 baths; cottage. 4 rooms, bath; elec- 
tricity, telephone; 2-car garage, large insulated 
storage cellar, hydraulic cider press, tractors, 
sprayer; local market for all fruit. Owner in 
service, must sacrifice, no reasonable offer refused. 


LIEUT. D. V. FERGUSON 
MIDDLE ISLAND LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


25 ACRES woods, 800 feet frontage, good road; 

electricity ; $2,100 easy terms; 2 acres in woods, 

$200; % acre near State park, $100; ™% acre 

with old house, $2,200; 4 acre waterfront, $350. 
WALTER SALOMON 


BABYLON NEW YORK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR RENT — Elegant store building, business 
center Main St., Sumter, South Carolina; city 
with large growing payroll. 

G. ROWLAND 


SUMTER SOUTH CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA 


GENTLEMAN’S ESTATE and the finest stock 
farm in celebrated Albermarle County, Va. Forty 
minutes’ drive to university. Has 620 acres of 
the very best blue grass land, lovely home with 
all modern improvements, guest cottages, fine 
barns ; can be bought with, without stock and 
equipment. Full details with photos and price 
on request. 


E. M. McCLURE & COMPANY 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


FARMS, Country Homes and Estates in every 
price range. Write for. illustrated booklet. 


L. S. SCOTT CORPORATION 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 
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“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


Please do not make Long Distance Concluded from page 12 
telephone calls to war-busy centers ee 


unless it is really necessary.” 
ling 107 points against recessions of 
That helps keep the lines open for war but 21/2 points, a net gain of 85/ 


A points. 
messages and war's on the wires these days. The year just closed was an un- 


When we can get telephone materials again ; } usually difficult one for investors, 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. : and that is another reason for noting 
with satisfaction that, with seven ex- 
ceptions, the issues chosen a year ago 
appear still to warrant retention in 
investors’ portfolios. The entire list 
is presented in the accompanying 
table, and the seven on which profits 
may now be taken are designated by 
an asterisk. They represent a total 
enhancement of over 48 points. 


SPECULATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


In addition to the individual is- 
sues recommended, as shown in the 
table below, F-W in January, 1942, 
presented to its readers four balanced 
investment programs for specific 
funds, and a group of six steel shares. 
The latter were suggested, rather 
than recommended, for investors will- 
ing to assume an unusual degree of 
risk and who, naturally, would exer- 
cise their own judgment as to the 
extent of their commitments and the 
time to dispose of them. Each of the 
six subsequently sold at prices en- 
abling speculatively-minded investors 
to close out the holdings profitably. 
They were not recommended for sus- 
tained investment, as in the case of 
the issues presented in the tabulation. 
They are mentioned only that the 
record may not appear incomplete. 


ey “FW” JANUARY, 1942, 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( Ja} RECOMMENDATIONS 


Y Issue Issue 
Amer. Brake Shoe Anaconda Copper 

Vv annon Mills achine 

RENDERED *Pacific Mills Briggs Mfg. 
Modernize Your Annual Report *Pepperell *Celanese Corp. 
If the pressure of war orders means that your 1942 ANNUAL Pictographs *United Merchants Chesapeake & Ohio 


Production *Distillers-Seagrams *Deere & Company 
REPORT (to your stockholders or employees) may have to be Layouts National Distillers Harbison Walker 


rushed through this year, let us assume the responsibility for its Typography Schenley Magma Copper 
preparation and production. A modernized report will win attention, - Formats Hiram Walker Pennsylvania R.R. 
respect and praise. We will be glad to show you what we have Charts Swift & Company United Engineering 


Illustrations i i . 
accomplished for other corporations—no obligation. Write or phone: Photographs On J) 


Research Texas Company Brake 
PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION Standard Brands 
roof- ocony-Vacuum nited Biscuit, p 
142 Lexington Avenue, New York LExing! on 2-8 Printing Pure Oil Texas Gulf Suiphu 
Hollywood Professional Bldg., Los Angeles . . . Hillside 9111 Addressing ee 


Hearst Building, San Francisco ........ Exbrook 2838 Mailing *May be disposed of; see text. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Recerd 
Amerada 50c Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
American Can Co............. Q Feb. 15 Jan. 21 
Associated Tel. 81%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Baldwin Rubber ........... -. Jan, 21 Jan. 15 
$1 Q@ Jan. 21 
OG, 1 Q Jan. 30 Jan. 16 
Brewing Corp. Amer.......... 50c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
Bower Roller Bearing.. -..50c .. Mar. 20 Mar. 9 
Calgary Power % pf.. 3 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Calif. Ei. Pow. Df....ccccecse 7 Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Calif. a Pr. O% pf.....$1.75 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
DO $1.50 Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Do 6% (1927 ser.) ....$1. Q Jan. 15 Dec. 31 
Cent. Hudson G. & E......... -. Feb. 1 Dee. 81 
Century Ribbon Mills 7% pf. .$1. if Q Mar. 1 Feb 
Cerro de Pasco Copper......... $1 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 35c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Cunningham Drug Stores...... 25c Q Jan. 20 Jan. 15 
Davenport Water 5% pf...... $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Dow Chemical Co............. 75e .. Feb. 15 Feb 
are 1.25 Q Feb. 15 Feb 
Faber Coe & Gregg 7% pf. rth 75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Federal Electric ............+. 25c .. Jan. 15 Jan 
Federated Dept. Stores ....... 45c .. Jan Jan. 18 
Do 4%% conv. pf....... bere Q Jan. 30 Jan. 20 
Firestone Tire & Rub...... -. Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
General Foods $4.50 pf.. "si iste Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Gomeral 25c .. Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
Gordon & Belyea Class A...... $2 Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Hercules Powder ae ee $1.50 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 4 
Q Jan. 28 Jan. 16 
Hydro-Electrie Sec. 5% pf B. 25¢ S Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Int’l, Mi Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Int’l. Utilities 33. 50 pr. pf. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Krueger Brewing Co........ 12%ec .. Jan. 16 Jan 
Lee Rubber & Tire............ 75e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Lehigh pregiend Cement..... 37%e Q Feb.. 1 Jan. 14 
DO BE. $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Maewhyte A 25¢ Q Jan. 15 Dee. 19 
Marathon Paper Mills......... 50e .. Feb. 10 Jan. 30 
50e Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Mercantile. Stores 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Middle Stutes Pete. A......... 45c .. Jan. 23 Jan. 8 
Moore Drop Forg. “* A....$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Morrell & Co. (John)......... 25c .. Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
Narragansett Elec. 442% pf..56%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
N. Y. Merchandise............ lic .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Northwest Engineering .... -. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ...... +.-20e Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
1.25 .. Jan. 25 Jan. 15 
$1.50 Q Jan. 25 Jan. 15 
Pac. Finance (Cai) 80c pf. A.20e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
16%c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Do $04 $1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Pac. Pub. Serv. $1.30 pf. -» Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Parke, Davis & Co...... +. Jan. 30 Jan. 14 
Penn. Traffile Co.......00: S Jan. 25 Jan. 11 
Prentice (G. E.) Mfg......... Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Propper McCallum pf. Jan. 2 Dee. 24 
Pub. Serv. $8 pf... Q b. 1 Jan. 15 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Richmond Ins. (N. Y.)....... l5ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods 50c .. Feb. 19 Feb. 3 
Royal Typewriter Co. -. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Q Jan. 15 Jan 
So. Calif, 37%e Q Feb. 15 Jan. 20 
Sun Oil 44%% pf. A...... $1.12% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Thatcher Mfg. és Foy 60 pf....90¢ Q@ Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
25¢ S Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
68%ce Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Westvaco Chlorine pf.$1. 124 Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Wico Electric 6% A pf........ Q Jan. 2 Dec. 28 
Wood (Ga.) 350 Jan. 16 Jan. 12 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Accumulated 
Central Pr. & Lt. 7% pf....$1.75 Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
$1.50 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 


Home Dairy (Mich.) "i Cl. A..$1 .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 
Phillips-Jones 1% pf........$1.75 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Waitt & Bond Inc., $2" 50ec .. Jan. 15 Jan. 5 


Extra 
50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Prentice (G. E.) 50e .. Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Richmond Ins. (N. Y. ecceselSe .. Feb. 1 Jan. 21 
*U. S. Industrial 25e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

Initial 
Tobin Packing Co............. -. Jan. 5 Dec. 26 
75 Jan. 5 Dec. 26 


*Reprinted to correct record date. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON 


1942 1941 
12 Months to December 31 
Pacific Tel. 6.17 


$ $7.50 
12 Months te 


48 Weeks te November 30 


6 te 30 
3 November 30 

12 to 31 
Appleton Co, ....... 4.27 4.30 
Cherry-Burrell .......... . 1.20 1.60 
Dickey (W. 8.) Clay Mfg . 6.80 6.86 
Keith (Geo. E.) 5. 37 D3.93 
Kendall Refining 2.10 see 
Kuppenheimer (B.) ............... 3.30 1.41 
Lakey Foundry & Machine......... D0.05 0.68 
Lee Rubber & Tire...... 4.74 6.14 
Marathon Paper Mills.. 5.62 5.68 
Nashua Manufacturing ° von 16.52 16.38 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ............ peat 1.07 1.12 
Pharis Tire & Rubber.............. 0.54 1.07 
Seiberling Rubber ...,............. 2.13 2.40 
(Jobim 0.16 0.36 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper...... 1.83 3.70 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 941 
ON COMMON STOCK 52 October 


Armour & Co. (Del.).............. 
Hygrade Food Products............. $1. 
3 Months October’ 
12 Months September 30 
Amalgamated Sugar .............. 
Black & Docker 378 
Cuban American Sugar............. 1.68 1.02 
Guantanamo Sugar 1.51 0.38 
Nash-Kelvinator 0.89 1.08 
Parker Rust-Proof . 2.00 1.74 
Punta Alegre Sugar. . 24.09 4.85 
Roeser & Pendleton.... ee 1.42 
Willys-Overland Motors ............ 
Amoericen Distilling 
Beatrice Creamery ......... 


Central yg Gold Mines. 
Collins & Aikman 
Phileo Corp. 


Deerfield Packing Corp............. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills............. 


Loew’s Boston Theatres............. 1 83 3 43 
Penn-Federal Corp. 


12 Month to July ai 


D—Deficit. 


Concluded lalla page 18 


Europe, from which American films 
have virtually been barred for a 
decade, has been largely killed off by 
the war and a United Nations’ vic- 
tory will open this door to Ameri- 
can pictures. Color television, re- 
garded by some as a menace to mov- 
ing pictures, is more likely to prove 
an adjunct, an essential added attrac- 
tion in moving picture theatres once 
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it reaches the commercial stage. 

The tobaccos also look forward to 
the return of peace without worry, 
because of the probable easing of cor- 
porate tax rates, although the high 
prices of recent crops may create some 
inventory problems for a year or so. 

The part the chemical industry will 
play in the new era is too obvious 
to require discussion—and would be 
a story in itself. And all through the 
whole body of industry there are in- 
dividual companies, some already 
prospering, others suffering, which 
will be among the leaders of post- 
war activity. 


YOURS FOR THE aaa 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 
FREE Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York 


FREE AID FOR TYPISTS 

AND SECRETARIES 

A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FULL SIZE REPRODUCTION OF WAR 
DRAWING BY FAMOUS CARTOONIST 
Suitable for posting in your office or factory as an 
inspiration to your workers. Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 


FIRST AID 

IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 

A brief, quick reference summary of First Aid 
treatment intended to be used as a ‘‘refresher” for 
those who have taken First Aid courses and as a 
help to anyone giving emergency aid. 


THERE'S NO RATIONING 
OF COMMON SENSE 


A suggestion of vital importance and interest to all 
security holders in these difficult and confusing 
times. Made available by N. Y. S. E. House. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and fort in 
operation; lasting home values; ‘pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


75-YEARS OF SERVICE 

TO INVESTORS 

4-page pamphlet prepared in celebration of well 
known New England firm’s 75th anniversary. In- 
cluded is a list of sound Connecticut Securities 
with unbroken dividend records of 25 years or 
more. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 
Selected group—of appeal to conservative wre 
ona institutions. Made available by N. 
ouse. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 
LIBERAL EARNINGS 


A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 
MEANS TO YOU 


Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 


s 34%. 


gf 
BOOKLETS 
a 
Gossard (H. W.) Bae 
0.13 0.18 
| 2.33 
1.02 1.09 
Months to September 30 
| 5.35 
Months to August 3! 
_| NO HEADACHES 
hio 
R. 
ir 
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i Week Ended i H Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Price Indicators 
Miscellaneous 1943 (Ferrous Non-Ferrous): is TET} 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,750 x3,656 3,289 Uuminum, per 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 97.0 98.2 93.8 Copper, electrolytic, per 1b... .. *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 621,048 591,595 674,374 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 _ 25.89 25.84 
*+Crude Oil Output (bblis.)..... 3.871 3.881 4.038 Lead, 0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 
Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.52 
Dee. 26°42 Dee. 19°42 Dec. 27°41 Zinc, New York, per Ilb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0864 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,544 4,422 $3,325 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearing’, Outside N.Y.C. 4,795 4,716 Butter, creamery, per 1b....... 0.46 %4 0.46% 0.3514 
**Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,720 1,913 1,684 ory ib... 009% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 190.1 190. 7. offee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib....... b h .09 3g 
, edad Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel 1.115¢ 1.10% 0.97 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Eggs, graded first, per dozen.. 0.37% 0.37% 0.33% 
121,331 163,525 112,866 Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl.... _7.05@7.40 6.90 7.20 
13.687 14764 13197 Lard, Middle West, per lb...... *0.1392% 0.13892% 0.1122% 
Forest Products ............ 31,063 41,496 26,485 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.63% 0.635% % 0.705% 
Grains & Grain Products.... 39,449 47,565 29,386 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.92% 0.92% 0.89 % 
11.443 15.661 Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
72°492 87147 57.837 Sugar, raw, per *0.0374 0.0374 0.0374 
11,882 13,855 11,457 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.66% 1.63% 1.44% 
Mincsilancous 290,248 358,898 280,275 Textiles: 
Cotton, middling, per Ib....... *0.2117 0.2092 0.1923 
Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 6.08504 


Federal Reserve Reports Miscellaneous Commodities: 


Crude oil, Mid-Ccntin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 
Dec. 30 Dec. 23 Dee. 31 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per lb..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
Total Commercial Loans....... 6,068 6,165 6,722 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. | 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 850 1,099 535 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Prices Indexes: | 
Other Loans for Securities..... 402 409 422 (1926 = 100) Dee. 31 Dee. 24 Jan.1 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 27,832 26,510 15,049 All commodities (131 items)... 109.8 109.6 101.2 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,314 3,264 3,666 Blaterials 114.9 114.9 105.5 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,233 5,210 5,348 UES ge ee 154.1 154.1 147.1 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 709 952 364 110.3 92.5 
Reserve System Foodstuffs "117.5 118.6 106.6 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,428 6,292 2,361 Muel and tighting............ 84.9 84.9 81.2 
Total Money in Circulation.... 15,407 15,329 11,160 eS ae a ree 112.7 112.7 112.7 
Raw 107.0 106.6 95.5 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.7 98.6 
following week. [000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. Textiles 110.1 110.1 102.5 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators a“ Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 100 Indicators —~Rgpeuene 
U. S. Gov't Debt....*$108,270 $57,997 210 Ty + Advertising Lineage: 
tWholesale Price Index: h Monthly Magazines... 729,692 717,038 
(Bureau of Labor) 200|- Monthly figures are those of the Women's Magazines.. 593,729 651,568 
All Commodities .... 101.2 93.8 Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Canadian Magazines... 210,373 266,668 
190|— weekly extensions are based on Farm Magazines ..... 361,648 334,813 
Raw materials ....... 106.6 92.5 180 computations by The Financial —NOVEMBER— 
90.2 World National Weeklies. ..1,288,463 1,904,724 
arm eeklies ...... 305,008 
omen 170 (Truck Loadings (tons) .1.470,885 1,195,160 
than farm products. 98.2 93.4 teas 178.94 147.78 
All commodities other 160 Beet Sugar Deliveries: 
than farm products Total, U. S. (bags). w * | #3.2 
and foods ......... 6.2 93.9 150 Broadcasting Sales (total) *$10.7 *$9.7 
Bonds. Called, Total..... “$99.8 “$179.7 140 Mutual *0.9 
pre Tobacco Produdction: 
130 Cigarette (units) .... *20,447  *17,149 
State & Municipal... °13.1 *6.4 120 Large Cigars (units). “474.3 "542.0 
Trading Activity: 110 Alcoholie Beverages : 
Distilled Spirits (tax 
Stock Transactions (shs.) *19.3 *36.4 100 *9.9 
Daily Average (shs.). of Neutral Grain ‘Spirits 
tChain Stores Operating: 90 (proof gals.) ...... *4,.2 
(Number of Units) Beer & Ale. (bbls.) . *4.6 *4,2 
Kroger Grocery ...... 3,310 3,516 Oleomargarine (lbs.) .. *42.9 *34.8 
National Tea ....... 959 1034 (00 *$194.4  *$169.1 
S.)...... Mail Order (3 cos.).. *158.0 *159.6 
ter 7) Variety (21 chains).. *194.4 *169.1 
— 245 949 Grocery (4 chains)... *89.6 *75.6 
McLellan Stores’... 939 232 50 Drug (2 chains)..... *9.4 7.9 


*Million. +Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. {American Trucking Association. (202 motor carriers 


in 42 states.) 
: Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES —— Vol. of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New | 40 Bond Sales 
ee industrials RRs Uuill Stocks - Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. we 
31.. 119.40 27.39 14.54 39.62 1,051,015 927 436 255 236 40 5 90.55 $11,292,100 +331 
Jan. 
HOLIDAY 
2 119.93 27.59 14.69 39.84 259,940 554 338 17 139 31 0 90.66 3,192,800 .. 2 
4 120.25 28.22 14.80 40.14 620,350 757 510 96 151 69 1 90.68 9,022,200 .. 4 / 
5 119.70 28.03 14.74 39.94 673,606 801 304 289 208 52 0 90.81 10,310,500 .. 5 : 
6 1 90.79 10,069,500 .. 6 


119.66 28.14 14.81 39.98 554,440 710 261 250 199 28 
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FIRING AWAY 


More production is the order of the 
day. Men and machines work on, 
while guns, tanks, ships, planes, 
ammunition become the tools of 
war. This is a vital part of our 
Nation’s program for Victory. 
It enables our armed forces to 
thunder their powerful message 


to the enemy on the world’s fighting 
fronts. Behind this mighty task, 
providing boundless, unfailing en- 
ergy for our industries, are Natural 
Gas and Electricity—master 
servants which perform their 
appointed wartime duties silent- 
ly, effectively, continuously . . 


‘Yes, Columbia System is enlisted for the duration. Already 1500 of its 
employees have relinquished varied peacetime duties to join the colors. 


COLUMBIA GAS 


CORPORATION 


J. O’BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘ 
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‘ 


there need for some 


PAYTON, 


= “We proudly fly the Army-Navy “E" with star a 
“unceasing excellence” in the production 
precision instruments and other war matériel. 


‘Sales, repairs a limited number of new and a stock 
_of used Nationals are available at our 344 offices in United States and Canada ao 
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